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HIS IS an assigned subject. It is my duty and privilege 

to follow two speakers, a Catholic priest and a Protestant 

clergyman, each an authorized interpreter of his faith. Let 
me take this opportunity of congratulating the Congregation 
of this “oldest Church in Arlington County” which under the 
brilliant leadership of the Rev. James Roy Smith is educating 
itself and an important sector of the influential greater Wash- 
ington community in issues that are as deep and fundamental 
as they are timely and contemporary. 

For more than three decades the subject of Catholic- 
Protestant relations has engrossed me. I can lay claim with 
truth to being a pioneer in the advocacy of certain positions 
that are now by way of becoming trends, though the shadings 
and channels of thought and feeling are still delicate and far 
from firm. 

Nevertheless, the present situation is full of hope and 
promise from the standpoint of understanding and appreciative 
good will as berween Roman Catholics and Protestants. A 
genuine dialogue is under way between these vast, severed 
divisions of Western Christendom, and the spirit being made 
manifest is one of charity as well as truth and therefore gives 
good evidence of being the work of the Holy Spirit of Truth 
whose other name is Love. 

The United States is the richest and most powerful nation 
in the mighty technological era of the twentieth century. It 
is also the most religious nation in today’s world, perhaps in 
history, from a quantitative and formal standpoint. Let it be 
conceded and emphasized that quality, inward spiritual genu- 
ineness, is the most important aspect of religion, and there 
are no instruments for measuring this. 

Caiaphas, high priest of Jerusalem in the period of Jesus’ 
ministry, opined that “it was expedient that one man should 


die for the people.” One man did die on a shameful cross, but 
in doing so Jesus the Christ sanctified the gibbet of the age 
of Imperial Rome and made it forever after impossible to 
weigh persons against persons and calculate in arithmetical 
terms who was valuable and who should be dismissed to perish. 

This lesson applies to value-judgments about religion in the 
case of individuals and in the case of nations. It calls for 
humility. It commands us, Judge not. We can, however, rightly 
note the range and scope of religious interest in the United 
States and we can hardly fail to see something especially 
dramatic and meaningful in the degree of American religious- 
ness in a period when for the first time in history atheism has 
been erected into a universal ideology and has become a 
political force on a world scale. 

It is similarly most appropriate that the issue of Catholic- 
Protestant relations should loom large in the consciousness of 
religious Americans and that discerning leaders on both sides 
should be concerned alike to combat intolerance and to work 
for a healthy growth in knowledge, understanding, insight, 
and charity as among all who name the name of Christ and 
worship the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. This applies 
also to the relations of Christians and Jews, but this is a 
much less intricate and demanding problem. The total number 
of Jews is small. The issues of faith are clearly defined. The 
element of competition, rivalry, subtle fear, defensiveness, and 
jealousy, which is basic to the Catholic-Protestant problem, 
hardly exists as between Christians and Jews. 

What is important, and what is developing very con- 
structively in the United States, is that Jews and Christians 
both realize that they are bound together in a single, indis- 
soluble religious tradition and that, in the mysterious and 
inscrutable providence of God, they complement, strengthen, 
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and re-enforce one another. This point has been seen and 
sensitively and brilliantly expressed by the eminent Catholic 
lay philosopher, Jacques Maritain. 

The United States has a Roman Catholic population of at 
least forty million people. There can hardly be less than eighty 
million Protestants, counting in a similar manner infants and 
children baptized or under Christian instruction in Sunday 
Schools. Both communities are vigorous and are growing at 
approximately the same rate. 

Culturally, the impact of Catholicism is more vivid and 
more sharply felt because this community is more closely knit 
and is only beginning to come of age in the United States 
from an economic and an educational point of view. Protes- 
tantism, accustomed for generations to a position of unques- 
tioned dominance, sees looming on the horizon like a ghostly 
apparition the very real possibility of a Catholic President and 
for the second time experiences a shock that is traumatic in 
character. 

On balance, this is healthy and may well prove to have been 
.an occasion of marked growth and development in the ongoing 
career of the American mind. It is in this spirit that I believe 
we should face the tensions, uncertainties, and anxieties of the 
present phase of Catholic-Protestant relations. We should aim, 
on both sides, at genuine dialogue in the spirit of Christ. 

This, I trust, is the quality and spirit of the fundamental 
interpretations now set forth, as a Churchman looks at both 
Catholicism and Protestantism. 

To reduce a large subject to manageable proportions and to 
impart a certain edge of emphasis to what I say, I propose 
to state and develop briefly five theses. 

1. The things that Catholicism and Protestantism have m 
common are much greater than the issues which divide them. 

Let me give an example, which is obvious when one sees it, 
but which is very penetrating and thought-provoking. 

I am speaking to Methodists, at least principally. Methodists 
confess in their normal Sunday worship their faith by repeating 
together after the Minister the Apostles’ Creed. This came 
about because John Wesley was a good Episcopalian and 
originally founded Methodism as a new and better religious 
society within the Church of England. Lutherans, also, use 
the Apostles’ Creed; so do Presbyterians. Many Congrega- 
tionalists do the same, and practically all Protestants would say 
that this Creed is Scriptural and is a hallowed and useful 
summary of the Gospel or Good News proclaimed in the New 
Testament period and ever since. 

Where did this Creed come from? It came from Rome, 
originating as the Baptismal Creed, or basis of confession of 
faith at adult Baptism, in the Church of the Roman Capital 
somewhere around the middle of the second century. Some 
clauses of the Creed were subsequently added. 

The Apostles’ Creed, in other words, is the gift of Rome to 
all Christians in all times and all places. It is especially the 
Western Creed as opposed to Christianity in the East which 
preferred the more elaborate Creed of Nicea. 

If we look at the great truths and happenings to which all 
the classic Creeds witness, we see the magnificent things which 
Catholics and Protestants share. 

The first is faith in God the Father Almighty, Creator of 
heaven and earth. Implied in creation as this doctrine is 
grounded in the Bible, is the idea of a living Will active as 
Divine Providence in history, in the growth and relations of 
nations, and in all human affairs. This great idea, so dear to 
the brilliant young men who at the risk of their lives founded 
this Republic, is common to Catholics and Protestants. It 
certainly belongs as much to one as to the other. There is 
nothing which divides us when we come to the foundation of 
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all faith and all religion—the existence, being, goodness, glory, 
and power of God. 

The longest section of the Apostles’ Creed has to do with 
Jesus Christ—not primarily with his life and teaching, though 
these are surely implied and thereby invested with a profounder 
significance, but with the great events of his career in which 
the living God was manifest as a loving and saving God. Here 
is the second foundation-stone: no Christian would question 
that; and there is no difference between Catholic and Protestant. 
Both have Jesus the Christ; and the Christ, we are bound to 
believe, has both of them, owning, using, loving, yearning 
over, desiring to perfect the Holy Catholic Church, his Body, 
in its Catholic form and likewise in its severed and Re-formed, 
Protestant manifestation. 

I do not know that all Catholics or all Protestants would 
agree with just that language; indeed it is when we come to the 
doctrine of the Church, affirmed incidentally in the same 
Apostles’ Creed, that the differences which divide, emerge. 
Yet I know that all reflective and profound Christians agree 
in affirming that God is greater than our best thoughts of Him 
and in His purity and charity fulfills Himself in ways that 
are not to be neatly mapped out or rigidly regularized. 

In this connection I would pay tribute to a great Catholic 
leader who is also a splendid and militant American patriot, 
Richard Cardinal Cushing. Cardinal, then Archbishop, Cushing 
refused to allow certain Jesuits in Boston College, and later 
a Catholic Chaplain at Harvard University, the latter a man 
I had known personally at Oxford, to teach that there was no 
salvation outside the Catholic Church. This matter was ap- 
pealed to Rome, and I have in my possession the pronounce- 
ment of the Sacred Congregation in the Vatican fully vindi- 
cating the liberality and sound Christian judgment of Cardinal 
Cushing. I emphasize this because so many Protestants have 
a contrary view of Roman Catholic teaching and can hardly 
believe that it could be that liberal. 


We cannot deal fully with the Creed, but I must note, 
finally, that the forgiveness of sins is confessed as a cardinal 
Christian affirmation. Catholics and Protestants agree on this, 
and the mighty truth of the Divine forgiveness of sins is far 
greater than differences having to do with a specific Sacrament 
of Penance. The latter is the Catholic version, not without 
warrant in the words of Scripture, as Luther recognized, of 
the finest statement on forgiveness I have ever heard. At 
Edinburgh in 1937, at the great Faith and Order Conference, 
a Finnish prelate, Bishop Lehtonen, said: “For us Lutherans, 
you see, the forgiveness of sins is the daily bread of the 
Christian religion.” 

I have not specified so far the chief differences, but we all 
know them. They are: the authority of unwritten tradition; 
the place of the Virgin Mary, especially in devotion and 
worship; and the preeminent authority of the Bishop of Rome, 
universally known as His Holiness the Pope. There are other 
questions, such as Purgatory and the Invocation of Saints, 
but these are not fundamental or stubborn problems, as the 
contemporary development of much Protestant thought and 
worship show. The big point is that we must stop magnifying 
out of all proportion the differences between Catholics and 
Protestants. Both sides, I concede, are partly responsible. But 
the things we have in common are so much greater. Has the 
time not come for us to “accentuate the positive?” 

2. My second thesis is: Catholicism and Protestantism be- 
long together; they are the sundered parts of a whole; and the 
future great Church, in which St. John. 17 will be fulfilled 
with a fresh richness, will represent a synthesis of the ancient 
thesis, Catholicism, and the modern antithesis, Protestantism. 

This proposition may sound a little more daring and radical 
than my firsc thesis, on which I believe nearly all thoughtful 
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Christians are bound to agree. Why do I say that Catholicism 
and Protestantism belong together and really are necessary to 
make a true whole? 

Take a look at Israel in the Old Testament. There is a great 
deal of emphasis on the Prophets; in fact they dominate the 
writing even of the historical books much as Protestants and 
Liberals have dominated modern histories of the early and the 
medieval Church. But there is a steady, stable, ever nourishing 
religious reality behind the prophets and their magnificent 
protests set forth usually as predictions. That reality is the 
worship of Israel presided over by priests under the King, 
taking the form mainly of animal sacrifices. In time this was 
centered in the Temple in Jerusalem. This was the situation 
in the life-time of Jesus, who incidentally accepted and in no 
way repudiated the central sacrificial worship of the Temple, 
though he protested vehemently and forcefully against greedy 
exploiters of the worshipping faithful. 

You could not have had the prophets of Israel if you had 
not had the priests, though this is somewhat obscured by the 
heroic role and the purple rhetoric of the prophets. And the 
priests had their meaning, then as now, in the need and reality 
of worship. 

Worship is the contact and communion of God and Men. 
It is the dramatic enactment through symbol and word of 
Divine mysteries in which God is present and is felt and 
understood as giving Himself to man. This is the heart of 
religion in every age and time and under all manner of outward 
forms and expressions. 

Catholicism in the Christian era corresponds to the priestly 
and cultic or worship aspect of Israel. Protestantism represents 
not the first Christian prophets or protesters—not by any means 
—but a storm of protest and prophecy so insistent and appeal- 
ing that the prophets were led to incorporate themselves, so 
to speak, over against the priests, so that their witness to the 
greatness, sovereignty, absoluteness—the Godhood—of God 
would not be lost and would be heard. 

The Protestant prophets, in order to function as a Church, 
had to be priests. It was the very Puritan John Milton who 
wrote: “Presbyter is priest writ large.” They had, also, to 
appropriate and use and conserve much of the Catholic sub- 
stance of the Church. But the Protestant principle is es- 
sentially the prophetic principle. It is the same thing as the 
First Commandment of Moses. It is protest, witness, testimony 
on behalf of the majesty, otherness, holiness, absolute rightness 
of God. 

From this standpoint it is clear that Catholicism and 
Protestantism are dialectically and most intimately related, and 
that each one needs the other. 

3. This is thesis number three: Change and development 
and a reality for Catholicism quite as much as for Protestantism, 
though in either case and in all cases there is something per- 
manent and unchanging that abides or else there is no truth and 
no meaning. Classical Protestantism posited the unchanging 
in an inerrant and infallible Book; Catholicism in the end 
came to rest in an infallible Patriarch, the Roman Pope. Today 
many Protestants are confused, and Protestant theologians 
who know more in terms of facts and problems, most of all. 
Nevertheless, it is certain that Protestants still, as much as 
Catholics, must come to rest in some postulate and citadel of 
infallibiliry. Otherwise Christianity cannot stand as ultimately 
true and, once the flood has come in, will be scattered to the 
four winds. Most probably, the inviolable citadel for Protestants, 
with which also Catholicism will not disagree, is unconditonal 
certainty that in the witness of Holy Scripture God is known as 
God. 

The point of my thesis is not the assertion of infallibility, 
though this is a momentous issue and not an abstraction lightly 
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to be dismissed. The point is that Catholicism as an organic 

reality may and indeed must change and grow, just as really 

as Protestantism. The Catholic Church is not bound forever 

to everything that Gregory I said or, for that matter, Gregory 
II 


This means that, just as Protestantism was classically most 
intolerant, with Roger Williams and William Penn regarded 
by Puritans in New England and Anglicans in England as 
perfidious renegades, Catholicism may well develop to where 
there is a general and accepted consensus that absolute freedom 
of conscience expressing itself in untrammeled religious 
liberty is the true, Christian position. 

I am not predicting that this will happen. I am saying that 
it is possible that it will and that there is nothing in the sub- 
stance of Catholicism that renders such a development impos- 
sible. 

The progress of the Roman Catholic Church, certainly, in 
the United States represents something so notable and com- 
manding that it cannot but compel the attention and study of 
Catholic leaders everywhere. Because of this phenomenon, in 
large measure, religious liberty is to the fore in the entire 
Catholic world and an increasing number of theologians and 
ecclesiastical statesmen are adopting positions that go beyond 
the position of the “classic” encyclicals of the nineteenth 
century, sometimes called by Protestant writers the “official” 
Roman Catholic position. In my opinion, it is better to say 
that this has been the dominant trend in Catholic thought 
and practice over a certain period of time, but it does not 
follow that this trend is for all time. I repeat, it is as true for 
Catholicism as for Protestantism that 

“New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must ever up and onward 
Who would keep abreast of Truth.” 

There was a time when Protestants practiced religious perse- 
cution as a matter of course and cleaved to the establishment 
of religion as to the rock of ages. Writing in 1819, James 
Madison, the father of the Constitution, said: “It was the 
Universal opinion of the century preceding the last, that 
Civil Government could not stand without the prop of a 
Religious establishment, and that the Christian religion itself, 
would perish if not supported by a legal provision for its 
clergy. The experience of Virginia conspicuously corroborates 
the disproof of both opinions.” 

Today most American Protestants are unaware of their own 
history and suppose that the fullest tolerance in the exercise 
of religion is part and parcel of the Protestant position. I see 
no reason to doubt that Catholicism is developing in a similar 
manner, though it is more conservative and has a heavier 
weight of tradition to move. Certainly both Catholicism and 
Protestantism have profited equally from the American situa- 
tion in which freedom under law is spelled out in a great 
Constitutional instrument and special privileges are granted 
neither to churches nor to individual men. If freedom wins 
out in the present fateful struggle and emerges as the form of 
future human civilization, it is certain that the lessons of the 
American experiment will not be lost and that the stream of 
religious liberty will broaden down everywhere, “from prece- 
dent to precedent.’ 

4. My fourth thesis may surprise you, but it can be demon- 
strated: The American position on Church and State stands 
nearer the historic Western Catholic position than it does to 
Eastern Orthodoxy, which makes the State supreme over the 
Church, or to Calvinism, which reinstituted a theocratic view of 
the state and society, or to modern secularism, which pushes 
religion as far over into a corner as possible and denies that 
civil government is any special concern of religion. 
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What is the American position on Church and State? So 
far as it is authoritatively expressed in writing, most informed 
Americans would agree that the primary source is the First 
Amendment, which is Article I of the Bill of Rights. It reads: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press; or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition 
the Government for a redress of grievances.” 

A second authoritative source for the American position 
is the consensus registered in accepted institutions, customs, 
laws, and court decisions at the highest level. Justice Douglas 
summarized this consensus with brilliant clarity when in the 
Zorach Decision he declared: “Our institutions presuppose the 
existence of a Divine Being.” 

Putting everything together we can say that in the American 
view religion and civil government belong together in the 
sense of a highest common allegiance and a close mutual 
interest and concern; but that no Church is to be given preferen- 
tial treatment and there is to be no interference with the free 
exercise of religion by individuals or Churches; and, finally, 
that by the same token government is to be conducted freely 
under the Constitution and not at the dictates of particular 
Churches or denominational rules. 

What is the historic Western Catholic position on Church 
and State? It is, first of all, that there is a division of functions 
and powers as between Church and State. In other words, 
spiritual and temporal authority are distinct, occupying specific 
spheres and conveying respective, definite rights. 

This is the doctrine of the two swords or two arms, and it is 
the presupposition of the long and never resolved struggle, as 
well as the considerable cooperation, between Church and State 
from A.D. 800 to 1500, to choose a terminal date just prior 
to the Reformation. The Magna Carta of the Catholic position 
was Pope Gelasius’ dictum, addressed in A.D. 494 to the 
Emperor of Byzantium, Anastasius I: 

“Two there are, august Emperor, by which this world is 
ruled on title of original and sovereign right: the con- 
secrated authority of priesthood and the royal power.” 

In addition to laying the foundation of the two swords 
doctrine, this statement affirms the freedom of the Church to 
be the Church. Man in the Church is freed “to render unto 
God the things of God,” as over against Caesar. This is the 
second mark of the Catholic position. 

The third characteristic of the historic Catholic position is 
the obligation of active cooperation between the two arms, the 
temporal and the spiritual. The working out in practice of this 
relationship sometimes seemed to render the division of spheres 
a distinction without a difference, but we can see how im- 

wtant it actually is if we realize it is the reason for the 
widespread recognition today and public proclamation by 
Catholics themselves of the political independence of the 
individual Catholic voter. 

Of course, for many centuries it was assumed that there 
was a King and that all the people of a realm were Catholics. 
This undoubtedly led at times to a compounding of tyranny; 
but over against this a free Church was also able to cherish 
and nurture the freedom and sacredness of man. Thus the heri- 
tage was accumulated that was to flower in political liberty and 
the toleration of dissent in all spheres of life. 

Bearing in mind the great changes that are now universal, 
both in politics and in religious affiliation, there is an affinity 
and kinship between the American Church-State position and 
the received Catholic doctrine. The principal difference is 
that Catholicism tends to accent the cooperative relationship 
between the two spheres particularly as regards education and 
the family. The bias implicit in the greater over-all inde- 
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pendence of civil authority in the American system is toward 
secularism. This is borne out by developments in public 
education and the tenor, fortunately not uninterrupted, of 
recent Supreme Court Decisions having to do with education 
and religion. 

In my judgment, secularism is a far graver danger in 
America than the erasure of walls of separation between 
Church and State. Secularism means surrender to the spirit of 
the age and the denial of any absolute values and directives 
rooted in eternal Truth. Scientism is a bad example of secu- 
larism. It puts a demon—the unlimited power as well as 
inherent goodness of science—in place of God. Communism is 
secularism in an extreme form. It denies God, the moral law, 
sin, human spirituality, the inherent value of the individual, 
the whole tradition of Jewish-Christian ethics. It affirms with 
all the fire of religious faith a swollen monstrosity carried to 
the limits of illogic and unreason—that nature confined to 
nature, history confined to history, has in it the resources of 
redemption, the ability to transform all things and make them 
beautiful and new. 

Faced by grim adversaries such as these, it is for Protestantism 
and Catholicism to work together to preserve and strengthen 
the religious foundation in the American synthesis. It is our 
most precious inheritance. If we lose it, our political values 
and our economic gains will not suffice. In the fierce worldwide 
struggle for freedom, we shall have thrown away our finest 
weapon. 

5. My fifth and final thesis is that the time is ripe for a new 
era in Catholic-Protestant relations, characterized on both sides 
by personal attitudes of generosity, apprectation, understanding, 
and deliberate trust. 

The Presidential campaign has put the spotlight on the 
attitudes of millions of American Protestants toward Roman 
Catholicism and toward individuals professing this religion 
who might be placed in a position of power, particularly the 
great position of the American Presidency. The resulting 
picture has been one calculated to shock thoughtful Protestants 
as well as most Catholics, and to convey a disturbed and dis- 
turbing image of the United States on the world stage. 

The forebodings that still lodge persistently in the minds of 
Protestant multitudes are, in my view, without foundation. 
Catholicism is much less monolithic than is widely supposed. 
It has no armies and must depend upon persuasion and good 
will even in handling its own people. It has a long experience 
in worldly matters and understands without illusion the uses 
and limits of power relationships. In many areas it tends to 
operate pragmatically and flexibly, without any surrender of 
conviction as to ultimate moral authority. The sophisticated 
European layman, in particular, conveys a sense of intense prag- 
matism and personal independence combined with a final 
loyalty. 

Acquaintance, in short, with the European Catholic tradition 
and personal experience with a reality of tolerance and ac- 
ceptance of otherness on the part of Catholics regardless of 
abstract theory, remove much of the sting from prejudice 
grounded in myth, emotive images, occasional experience of 
Irish highhandedness or Spanish rigidity, and local parochial 
tendencies. I confess freely that this has been my own happy 
orientation, in addition to a deep admiration for the institution 
of the Papacy based on a long and intensive study of history. 

It is pertinent, in addition, to point out that Catholicism rests 
to a marked and impressive degree upon a foundation of 
reason and common sense. As a theological system, it de- 
liberately moves over, as it were, and invites natural reason 
to come in, bidding faith to withdraw for the time being and 
let the mind work without guidance from special revelation. 
Far more than in the case of Protestantism, there is in the 
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very substance of Catholicism a core of humanism drawn from 
the twin-traditions of Greece and Rome. 

Catholics, finally, are Christians. They have the same Bible 
as Protestants. Their whole purpose is to train men to love 
God and their neighbor as themselves, following both the 
teaching and the holy example of Jesus Christ. It is logical 
and normal to anticipate Christian attitudes on their part, and 
this is surely what we Protestants will find if we encounter 
our Catholic brethren with love and Christian expectation. I 
can say that this is an experiment I have made on a considerable 
scale and few things in my life have been more satisfying 
than this venture across religious boundaries. 

My faith alike in plain lay folk, average priests, specialized 
intellectuals, and seasoned prelates trained in Vatican diplomacy 
has been abundantly vindicated. The points of view I have 
encountered, the habits of thought, and the methods of reaching 
decisions, have sometimes seemed alien to me, but I have re- 
ceived uniformly courtesy, generosity, scrupulous justice, and 
the true charity of recognition on an equality not condescension. 

The late Edward Cardinal Mooney of Detroit was one of 
the finest, most humble, most evidently Christian spirits of 
his generation. He was marked, as some one said of my great 
and revered friend, William Temple of York and Canterbury, 
by a complete absence of “side.” He was modesty personified. 
I have received more than one telegram from him signed not 
Cardinal but simply Edward Mooney. He had a charming way 
of drawing out a visitor into talking of the things in which the 
latter was interested. 

I believe also that the Cardinal was genuinely curious about, 
and appreciative of, values and points of view that reflected 
other traditions than his own. The last time I saw him was 
in the Mayflower, Washington. I ran into him accidentally, 
not knowing he was in town. It was in January-—the last one 
of his life—and he mentioned tuning in on an Episcopal 
Watch Night Service on New Year's Eve. He had never 
thought much, he said, of Thomas Cranmer’s theology, but he 
had been impressed by the exquisite rhythms of his English 
in the collects read over television from the Book of Common 
Prayer. They were in sharp contrast to the usual translations 
in his own Church of the Latin originals. 

How beautiful was the grace, how sensitive the tact, how 
thoughtful the quick impulse, how shining the purity of spirit, 
of this man of God! This man who had been trained in Rome 
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and who happened to be a Cardinal! “Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” 

It is my fond hope, and private prayer, that William Temple 
and Edward Mooney, no longer too much concerned with 
matters specifically Anglican or Roman, have met and walked 
together in the spacious fields of the blessed in the city whose 
light is the Lamb. 

What of Catholics generally, in their approach to Protestants 
and to what I have suggested as the imperative need of genuine 
dialogue between the two? Clearly this is for Catholics to 
answer. One can properly suggest that their role in moving to 
dissolve the mists of prejudice or pre-judgment and misunder- 
standing that we now know prevail to an alarming degree, is 
a major one. Many Protestants look at Rome and see not 
human beings, very much like themselves, but transmogrified 
abstractions, pale ghostly types, that embody a mechanical 
system, interested not in God and humanity, but in advancing 
itself and ultimately taking over the United States. This applies 
to the Pope, Cardinals, Bishops, Priests, and Nuns. These are 
regarded as the Church. The Catholic laity are rarely disliked 
but are thought of as more or less passive victims in a vast 
transaction over which they have no control and of which they 
have only faint knowledge. 

This is ludicrous. It is appalling in its ignorance. It under- 
standably arouses Catholic indignation. But it is possible that 
indifference on the part of Catholics to the deeper concerns of 
their Protestant neighbors, and an assumption perhaps hardly 
examined that they have little to learn from them, have played 
a definite role, at least negatively, in the formation of the 
Catholic complex still exhibited by the Protestant mind. 

So, looking at both sides, there must be an invitation to 
learning and a fresh insight into the charity of Christ, which 
requires not only a rejection of malice but an active reaching 
out to understand and to embrace in filial affection. 

Perhaps the time will come when Catholics will recognize 
that Protestants, under God, were largely instrumental in 
constructing the ingenious edifice of American polity and in 
laying the foundations of the most splendid material and 
human civilization known to history. Perhaps a day will dawn 
when Protestants will see that Catholics, under God, have been 
given a special mission to preserve for themselves and for 
Protestants and other Americans the religious heritage of this 
blessed land. 


& & 
A Believing Man 
THE CONVICTIONS AND VALUES OF OUR DAY 
By RALPH MCGILL, publisher of The Atlanta Constitution, Atlanta, Georgia 


Delivered on the occasion of the 1960 Lovejoy Convocation, Colby College, Waterville, Maine, November 10, 1960 


T IS ALMOST literally true that I left the planes of the 

contending Presidential candidates to pick up fresh cloth- 

ing at home, hear the election returns, and then take a 

plane to this pleasant town and to this college with a well- 

earned reputation for excellence. I am honored and happy to 
be here. 

Often in the past weeks I have thought about being here and 
the honor you had done me by designating me for this award. 
In the long plane rides by night, with the candidate in bed on 
his specially equipped plane, and we legendary ink-stained 
wretches, restless in our reclining seats, I found myself often 
thinking about Elijah Parish Lovejoy, the manner of his death, 
and the convictions and values of our day. 

It occurred to me that we, in our time, who complain of the 


complexity of our lives, perhaps give ourselves all the best of 
it. Ir has been 123 years since a mob, bent on silencing him by 
destroying his printing press, destroyed also his life. Certainly 
his life and times were enormously complex. I rather think life 
always is. And most of the time I am glad of it. It would be a 
dull life without complexities. 

I found myself thinking, too, in considering this visit, of how 
little has been learned by those who oppose a moral force, be it 
large or small. And, of course, the mob mentality, be it polite 
and ruthless within the law, or angry and violent outside it, 
never learns anything. That night Lovejoy died he acted out of 
this strength and the mob out of its angry ignorance. 

What we learn from Elijah Lovejoy, and from others before 
and after him, is that a moral force cannot be stopped with a 
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mob, a murder or a jail cell. The mob, stupid, as they all are, 
thought that by destroying Lovejoy’s press, they could preserve 
the institution of slavery. 

I can best illustrate out of my own years. 

In 1954 the U. S. Supreme Court reversed an old case in rail- 
road transportation, called the United States vs. Plessy, handed 
down by an ultra-conservative-minded court in 1896. It thereby 
brought about a long-overdue end to educational segregation 
on the basis of race. 

Quite promptly, the KKK and White Citizens Council men- 
tality set about to thwart it by suppression of discussion, by 
boycott, intimidation and violence. 

Yet, we keep in mind that Lovejoy lost his life in 1837 and 
that slavery was the subject of the Lincoln-Douglas debates 20 
years later, and was not truly ended until the 13th Amendment 
was ratified in 1865, we cannot say the progress since 1954, 
slow as it has been, is not without precedent. It is not yet a 
completed process, but it is a process, and it will be legally sat- 
isfied within a relatively short time. Then will follow the refin- 
ing and humanizing of it. We are all ashamed that in our coun- 
try it required court action to say what we, the people, should 
have said before. 

Now we have the sit-ins, and again we see the same old for- 
mulae. Those who oppose a moral force rush to make laws and 
arrests, to intimidate, to suppress an idea. But the sit-ins which 
have for their purpose the erasing of one of the most prepos- 
terous discriminations—namely, that a colored customer may 
buy everything in a store except that a sandwich and coffee or 
milk must be bought segregated, have already been ended in 
most of the places where these projects have been carried out. 
And they will win everywhere for the simple reason that they 
have moral force on their side. They seek to end a situation 
which affronts human dignity. 

Have we given this force enough help? 

I read psychologists and sociologists in books and magazine 
articles, who say that the adult generation of today is one of the 
most unselfish, generous and tolerant in history. But, they say, 
it wants to be left alone to enjoy its cook-out patios, its cars, 
its boats, its comforts of home, without any public responsibil- 
ity. It does not, they say, wish to be involved. It wants to be 
secluded from problems. Therefore, it suffers fools gladly and 
it permits political corruption to thrive because it does not like 
to be drawn into noise or controversy. 

And, just the other day, I met with a really eminent psychol- 
ogist and at lunch he talked of the students at a very large 
institution where he is a renowned member of the faculty. He 
said that students there today were more mature than any in our 
history; that they were better informed, but that they were so 
bent on withdrawing from all burt their own interests, that it 
was difficult even to obtain men to offer for elections as class 
officers, and that ambition for life after graduation for anything 
beyond a comfortable, average life was frowned upon. I don’t 
buy all of this. I am, for all my frequent days of frustration and 
despondency, capable of optimism. 

I remember my own smug, post-WAR-I generation. It was 
not an admirable one. It was one accused of being soft and 
cynical and it was predicted it would spawn an even softer, 
more cynical generation. Well, I recall, as a war correspondent, 
seeing them on bombing runs, on the lunge into Germany, and 
in the Pacific, and they looked pretty good most of the time, 
and magnificent when the need was there. 

So, I trust and have faith in this college generation. I am sure 
there are Elijah Lovejoys in it—if the need arises. 

I am old enough, however, to indulge for a while in the 
delight of the aging—namely, to moralize and reminisce a bit. 
You will indulge me patiently, I trust, as all young captive 
audiences have done before—and at other institutions. 
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Out of experience I am convinced of the need to have com- 
passion and to believe. We presently are in the beginnings of 
a great surge of the industrial revolution and of growing com- 
petition between two great forces. But there are always those 
who, like the states rights stereotypes in the South—and their 
counterparts in other fields here and elsewhere—keep turning 
their eyes in search of a world that no longer exists. Too many 
of us continue to turn our eyes away from change, becoming 
petulant about it, instead of involved with its direction. 

We newspaper men and women are equally guilty of this. 
I learned a lesson by being in Austria at the time the Germans 
moved there in the spring of 1938. For a newspaper man it was 
a sort of journey on the road to Damascus. There, for the first 
time, I saw all rights, guaranteed in a written, published con- 
stitution, disappear because the will for them had disappeared 
long before. I saw men and women arrested without warrant; 
I watched physical abuses of people because of religion; I saw 
books burned, and I saw magazines and newspapers from out- 
side Austria removed. 

None dared protest. There was no Elijah Lovejoy among the 
Austrians. In fact, so bad was the economic and political situa- 
tion in Austria that a majority of the people cheered the arrival 
of Nazi totalitarian forces. 

In those historic days I came to see with great clarity that a 
written law and constitution do not necessarily create a guaran- 
tee. Now, do not misunderstand me. We live by law. We are 
a government of law. But, all our laws are derived from the 
consent of the people . . . and the people, when they choose, 
can place themselves above the law, or, conversely, they can by 
apathy and indifference, reduce a law, or even a constitution, 
to nothing at all, allowing it to be eroded away. 

Therefore, in this country we enjoy a freedom of press, 
speech, and assembly only because, and as long as, the people 
will it and defend it. 

Sometimes I am disturbed because of a certain plaintiveness, 
even smugness, on the part of the press, and too much of an 
attitude of saying, “Let me alone. I am protected by the Con- 
stitution.” I think if we do not use that freedom of press to 
participate in issues it will wither away like an unused muscle. 
But let me ask of you if this is not generally applicable. A great 
many people are inclined to say, “Oh, I don’t worry about gov- 
ernment or politics. After all, the Constitution takes care of 
rights.” This attitude gives me great concern. I think it is neces- 
sary to recognize that our power comes from the people, who 
cherish the principles in our Constitution, and not from a law 
itself. The people to whom we newspaper people look are our 
readers. Therefore, while we must forthrightly move to meet, 
and defeat all threats to a free press, we must even more forth- 
rightly see that we deserve it. We can do that only by using it. 

The just-concluded elections were dramatized by television. 
The so-called great debates, which were really press confer- 
ences, each attracted gigantic audiences of from 60 to 70 mil- 
lions and more. They enabled Sen. Kennedy quickly to intro- 
duce himself to almost half the nation’s population. They 
quickly brought him up on even terms, in image and projection 
of personality, with the vice president, who was much better 
known and established. People saw and heard them discuss is- 
sues. They were in controversy. They made controversy appar- 
ent. 

I agree with those who think that both Sen. Kennedy and 
Vice President Nixon erred in discussing Quemoy, Matsu and 
Cuban policy. 

Yet, it was by no means a dead loss. Millions of Americans 
who had never informed themselves on these issues, were made 
aware of them and their importance. 

Nor do I agree that newspapers and the printed word in gen- 
eral were outdone by television. The two mutually assist one 
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another. There was an immediate increase in newspaper read- 
ership as the millions turned from the TV questions to read full 
accounts, texts, editorials, and columnist-analyses of the high- 
level dialogue. 

Indulge me if I paraphrase part of Sen. Kennedy’s campaign 
to describe what I think the television debates, and the other 
dramatic uses of it mean for newspapers. 

We on newspapers, in radio and television, cannot be satis- 
fied. We cannot remain on dead center. We must do better than 
we have. We must improve our writing, our interpretations, 
our comprehensive reporting. We must, in a sense, lose some 
of our deadening objectivity and return to a livelier, more per- 
sonal sort of journalism. We must begin to move. 

And, for TV and the printed word, we must learn to com- 
municate. The citizen today is almost literally drowned in 
words. Daily papers, radio and television news commentators 
speak to them in verbal headlines at the half-hour and the hour. 
And yet, we continue to be miserably ill-informed. 

Here is a problem and a fact which must give pause to all of 
us who deal with words—teachers included. 

But, let us return to our central theme, which is the spirit of 
man and his capacity to believe—this was what characterized 
Lovejoy and others like him—he believed. He had values. His 
mind was not withdrawn on the issue. It believed. 

In Russia with Vice President Nixon a summer ago, I visited 
the Baptist church in Moscow. It includes what is, in Russia’s 
vast population, a mere handful, perhaps a half-million. I saw 
perhaps 1,200 of them crowded into one two hour service. One 
who believes in God in Russia is called a believer. These per- 
sons, young and old, had given up all chance at a career to 
become believers. All their lives they would be restricted to 
some inferior position without hope of advancement, because 
they had chosen to be believers in a non-believing government. 
I was impressed with what I saw in fact—not theory. They had 
made a hard choice. For belief they had abandoned comfort, 
higher pay and promotion. 

And then, a summer later, came the Francis Powers case. 
This young man, lonely and lost in a Soviet prison, has troubled 
me since his name first leaped out of the headlines. 

I think he must trouble the conscience of all of us who deal 
with the task of communication—in words written, spoken or 
taught. And I thought of him in comparison with Lovejoy. 

Powers, captured when he and his U-2 plane came down to 
earth in a manner still not clear, obviously did not consider 
himself a servant of his state. We must ask ourselves why. 

Plato, in writing of the state, said that even in the ideal state, 
the moral convictions of citizens are not supposed to arise from 
personal insight. They rest, he said, more than three centuries 
B.C., on opinions implanted by education, and are thus taken 
on trust. The good civilian or soldier, after all, he said, is not 
living by a knowledge which is his own—the foundation of cit- 
zenship virtue must be insight into a system of absolute values 
embodied in the very structure of the universe. 

Lovejoy had a set of values. He knew what he believed. 

Powers did not. Perhaps we should be honest enough to say 
he had not had any opinions, or values, implanted by education, 
either formal, or that derived from association or participation 
in community life. He was, as he insisted, just a hired hand—a 
pilot—getting $30,000 a year to fly dangerous intelligence mis- 
sions. There was a quiet, frightened valor in him, but no hint 
that he regarded himself as representing his country’s interests, 
or, worse, that he had any knowledge of those interests. 
Against the harsh possibilities of his dilemma he could use only 
that which had been absorbed by mind and spirit in the whole 

of his 31 years as a young Amercan. He must have at least 
looked at a great many newspapers and heard some of the more 
competent commentators on TV and radio. But there is no evi- 
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dence any of us reached his mind. 

He testified that he had “never paid any attention to politics 
in America”—had, in fact, “never voted.” He knew little of the 
meaning of his country. 

Nor had he ever had any interest in learning anything about 
the Soviet Union, save to read in the papers about its scientific 
achievements. 

Asked if he were “mentally prepared” to fall into Soviet 
hands, Powers said he was not. He had been told he could not 
be shot down at 68,000 feet. 

He had, he said, “been proud and happy” to get the job with 
the CIA when he was turned down by the commercial lines. 

His defense was a plea of political innocence and ignorance. 
“I was just a pilot,” he said. He did not know about the Sum- 
mit meeting in Paris; he was not aware of the implications of 
his flight, which the President of the United States later was to 
describe as “vital to the defense of this country.” 

Here we have a man turned 31 years old who could fly a 
plane but was uninformed about all else in his life. He had a 
nice wife. He was sitting pretty, making $30,000 a year. And 
when that dream ended 1,200 miles inside Russia, he could say, 
with complete honesty, and no awareness of self-contradiction, 
that he was sorry he took the job he liked so well, that he 
regretted having made the flight; that he did not wish to do so, 
but was afraid of being thought a coward. And, anyhow, some- 
one else was responsible for it all. “Blame those who sent me,” 
he said. 

And so he answered up, and if his replies sustained all the 
major points of Russian propaganda against this country, he 
did not seem even to know it. 

Do we have a picture of much of America today . . . imma- 
ture, vague, uninformed, unable to rationalize self with events; 
wanting desperately to have all the comforts of life with none 
of the responsibility? 

Powers reflects what has been imparted to him in his educa- 
tional processes in America—in and out of books. And, we must 
add, newspapers, too as well as TV and radio. What has been 
our part in the lives of the millions with backgrounds like 
Powers? What is it in American life that caused every televison 
station in America to receive protests during the showing of 
the two national conventions last summer? These thousands of 
callers were angry because they couldn't see Gunsmoke or one 
of the several Western or comedy shows. 

Francis Powers had very little education. He represents, I am 
afraid, what we mean when we speak of a “mass audience.” 
There is but one state in this union, according to the last figures 
I saw, which has an educational average for its people as high 
as a secondary school graduate. The others range down to as 
low as the seventh grade. It is from these that we receive pro- 
tests about printing too much foreign news, too much high- 
brow stuff. If you come right down to it this is one reason why 
the democracies have so difficult a time with foreign policies. 
The Congress must pay attention to mass public opinion to be 
elected. And the State Department must pay attention to the 
Congress. And mass publi~ opinion isn’t interested in problems 
involving great decisions about international policy because it 
hasn't read about them, does not have the background of educa- 
tion and mental stimulation to care about becoming informed. 
We thereby threaten the strength and stability of the Republic. 

So we come to a question. 

Where have the media of information failed? Wherein has 
education failed, elementary, secondary, college? 

We can peer into the future without a crystal ball. Popula- 
tion is increasing at the rate of about 3 million per year. Ten 
years from now it will be around 200 million. In the year 2,000, 
which is but 40 years away, we'll have a population of about 
353 million. What will that mean to schools, churches, news- 
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papers, and government, local and federal? 

We are just started on a vast system of federal highways 
which will link every region of America. Feeder airlines already 
are becoming important. Will we develop two or three Na- 
tional newspapers which have publishing plants in each great 
region and transmit by new electronic devices the pages of the 
paper? Papers could be moved out from each great center on 
trucks and feeder airlines. 

In the years ahead, the experts tell us, cities will stretch for 
perhaps a hundred miles or more—as is almost true now if we 
think of the great urban complex which stretches from Phila- 
delphia to New York on to Boston. In the years 2,000 what 
will have happened, by way of change, to the present image of 
the local paper? How many of us are planning for distribution, 
for example, 20 years from now when there will be 60 million 
more Americans? What will local papers be doing? 

It will be interesting to watch some trends already in evi- 
dence and see what changes newspapers will make. The news 
must always constitute the body of a newspaper. But how will 
we handle it? Will we wait until television forces changes— 
when it may be too late? But here again is something we know. 
There are a great many editorial pages which won't appeal to 
a reader after he hears and sees a top-flight professional edi- 
torializing on television. 

There are papers which say, “We fit ourselves into community 
direction.” And they do—even though the community govern- 
ment be corrupt, even though human rights are unsafe, even 
though the school system be starved. They comfortably “fit 
themselves in.” They avoid controversy. They do not use their 
freedom to speak out. What honest young journalism graduate 
would want to stay long on such a paper? And, unhappily, 
there are more than a few such papers. 

Some editors are lazy. Others have lazy scrooges for pub- 
lishers. About the only time a substantial number of America’s 
editors get out of their home towns in the span of a year is to 
go to the ASNE convention. Must editors withdraw from life 
and events? 

All this, of course, is old hat. Still, I want to say again—when 
the sale of a newspaper comes, or when a paper dies and is 
interred—take a look and see how much of the dying came 
from inside rather than outside. What sort of management and 
direction did the deceased have? Did the paper try to live? 

But I am late bringing this to a close. Let me admit that I 
am a sentimentalist about newspapers. I have liked every min- 
ute of my almost 38 years of work, including even the hang- 
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overs suffered in the cause in my younger days. 

I believe, too, that newspapers ought to believe in the jour- 
nalistic relevance of moral principle. I am sad that this has 
become a cliche, but it remains true. A newspaper, I firmly be- 
lieve, must make its news and, equally, its editorials, a part of 
the tangible issues of the daily lives of its readers. It may there- 
by make some angry. It may lose some circulation. But even 
those who are made angry will know that what they read 
touched their lives. 

In a speech of some months before the campaign or conven- 
tions, Adlai Stevenson gave an anatomy lesson on politics? “All 
politics,” he said, “is made up of many things—economic pres- 
sures, personal ambitions, the desire to exercise power, the over- 
riding issues of national need and aspiration. But if it is 
nothing more, it is without roots. It is built on shifting, 
changing sands of emotion and interest. When challenged it 
can give no account of itself. When threatened, it is in danger 
of collapse.” 

All this is the stuff of our labors—the reporting of it, the 
commenting on it. And, also with us, if it is nothing more, it 
is without roots. 

After all, our story is man— 

I trust it isn’t yet trite to quote from “Dr. Zhivago,” in which 
an old philosopher says: 

“Rome was a flea market of borrowed goods and conquered 
peoples, a bargain basement on two floors, earth and heaven, a 
mass of filth convoluted into a triple knot, as an intestinal ob- 
struction. Dacians, Herculeans, Scythians, Sarmatisams, Hyper- 
boreans, heavy wheels without spokes, eyes sunk in fat, sodomy, 
double chins, illiterate emperors, fish fed on the flesh of learned 
slaves... 

“And then, into this tasteless heap of gold and marble, He 
came, light and clothed in an aura, emphatically human, delib- 
erately provincial, Galilean, and at that moment gods and na- 
tions ceased to be and man came into being . . . man, the car- 
penter, man the plowman, man the shepherd, with his flock of 
sheep at sunset, man who does not sound in the least proud, 
man thankfully celebrated in all the cradle songs of mothers 
and in all the picture galleries of the world over . . .” 

Newspapers, I believe, must never forget they serve man--- 
not a state—but man and his Western civilization and the 
moral ethics of it—those papers which are interested enough 
will survive. 

And in the process will appear those whose values are as firm 
as those of Elijah Lovejoy, whom we honor tonight. 


* 
World Power Alignment 
IF PATRIOTISM DIES, SO DIES THE NATION 
By ROBERT C. HILL, U. S. Ambassador to Mexico 


Delivered at the American Legion National Convention, Miami Beach, Florida, October 19, 1960 


N MY GOVERNMENT CAREER, no honor has touched 
me more deeply than the privilege of addressing the 42nd 
National Convention of The American Legion. I feel 

humble to be in the presence of you patriotic men and women. 
You men and women who have fought for the survival of our 
country. You men and women who have fought for the survival 
of freedom throughout the world. 

Ladies and gentlemen, never before in our history has the 
world witnessed such a bare-knuckle fight to choose sides for 
a world power alignment. This power alignment could deter- 
mine our future survival as a free nation. 

Because of this crucial struggle that is so important to all 


who value peace in freedom, I would like to say a few words 
this afternoon about patriotism and its importance to the 
national purpose of our nation. 

We must, as never before, actively apply the patriotic fervor 
of our own American revolution to the problems that confront 
us and the problems that confront the rest of the free world. 

Is patriotism losing its true meaning in our country? If 
so, it is indeed a tragic turn of events. 

A few weeks ago, I joined the Mexican people in the 
celebration of the 150th anniversary of their independence. 
My wife and I rode on the President of Mexico’s train from 
Mexico City to the little town of Dolores Hidalgo, the cradle 
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of Mexican independence. All along the route, in every 
Mexican village, I saw flags and posters. 1 saw happy people 
filled with patriotic fervor for their brave country. 

It drove home to me the spirit that is Mexico in this year 
1960. This was a Mexico on the march, intensely proud of its 
revolutionary history, its sovereignty, its social advances, its 
industrial progress. 

The United States and Mexico are friendly neighbors. In a 
few days, President Eisenhower will meet again with Mexico's 
President Lopez Mateos at the little border town of Ciudad 
Acuna just across the border from Del Rio, Texas. Appropri- 
acely enough, the Presidents will meet at the site along the 
Rio Bravo where both nations will cooperate in the building 
of what is to be called the “Friendship Dam.” 

This is an example of cooperative effort for the mutual 
benefit of two nations, both of which are based on revolutions 
that have brought freedom and justice to their peoples. 

In reviewing the state of world affairs, we must never forget 
that we are a truly revolutionary nation. 

We must never forget that our revolution was one of the 
first great world movements for the freedom of man. 

We must never forget that our revolution was—and is 
today—a model and an example for other nations newly- 
emerging from colonialism into freedom and independence. 

We should be proud of how our revolution has continued 
decade after decade in greater progress and well being for 
our Citizens. 

We in America have gained our present status in freedom— 
not in slavery. We have gained our present place in history 
through reasoned justice—not through the mock courts of the 
Communists. 

Perhaps we are inclined to take for granted our free way 
of life, our free press, our freedom of religion, our freedom 
of speech. 

Perhaps too many of us forget that our forefathers fought 
and died for these freedoms. 

Perhaps too many forget the important sacrifices you 
patriotic members of The American Legion have made for 
your nation. 

Perhaps, too, we forget that the United States of America 
does have a national purpose. 

Before the Declaration of Independence was formulated 
and put into practice by our new nation, the national purpose 
of countries was, simply, to dominate their neighbors and as 
much of the rest of the world that they could bite off. 

This discredited doctrine of domination for the sake of 
domination is still adhered to today by the Soviet Union. 

The national purpose of the United States, as written in 
1776, was just the opposite. Our national purpose was an 
entirely new political philosophy—to make men free. 

This is the basic precept of the United States of America. 
We are dedicated to the proposition that not only are all 
men created equal—but that all men should be free. 

Basically, that is why I view the Cuban situation with much 
concern today. I have seen—as all of you have—the com- 
munist subversion of the Cuban revolution. I have seen 
Castro’s communist gang cancel out the freedoms and rights 
of the Cuban people and dim their dreams of a better and 
freer way of life. 

I have noted Cuba's ready and willing alliance with the 
Soviet Union and Communist China. 

I have noted Cuba's deliberate and unrelenting baiting 
of the United States—the insults to our leaders, insults to 
our people and insults to our way of life. The patience of all 
proud Americans can no longer permit these slanderous insults 
to our flag. 

The Cuban conspiracy is not simply an unpleasant diplo- 
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matic problem between the one time proud “Pearl of the 
Antilles” and our own nation which, in freedom’s name, once 
helped the Cuban people win their independence from foreign 
domination. 

The Cuban problem has developed into a serious and 
immediate threat to the peace, stability, and security of this 
eniire hemisphere. 

Do not be surprised if Castro, on instructions from Moscow 
and Peking, attempts some colossal and foolhardy antic 
designed to disturb this nation on the eve of its national 
elections. 

This could be a move on Guantanamo Bay. If Castro moves 
on Guantanamo, the United States must defend Guantanamo 
Base with all our strength. This ought to show the world 
that we mean business and will not tolerate any further 
affronts to our country in Cuba, or anywhere else in the world. 

I say to you that never in colonial days, never in previous 
dictatorships has Cuba suffered such a blood bath as Castro 
and his communists are giving it now. In the interest of 
civilization, this killing of American boys must be stopped. 
I say again that the murder of American citizens by the 
communists must cease. 

Recent events at the United Nations in New York City 
should have removed any lingering doubt that Castro is 
Khrushchev's tool. I submit that a new situation has been 
created which makes it possible for the United States and its 
neighbors to act. It makes it possible to act in unison against 
the Communist threat to the freedoms of all nations throughout 
the hemisphere. 

We were proud to fight and die for Cuba’s independence 
in one of our few foreign wars. This freedom has been sur- 
rendered to the brutal empire of the Soviet Union by the 
Castro gang of Red-trained fanatics. This is as heartbreaking 
to Americans as it is to all freedom-loving Cubans. 

I say to you that we must act strongly. We must isolate 
Cuba's dictatorial Red-led regime 

The mantle of hemispheric and world leadership is a 
responsibility that the United States neither asked for nor 
wanted. As the free world’s brave bulwark against Red 
imperialism, it is a responsibility that we cannot reject. 

Unless we as American citizens keep foremost in mind our 
sense of national purpose—our dedication to freedom for 
individuals and for nations—we cannot hope to guard that 
ideal of selfless sacrifice which is so essential to our world 
responsibilities. 

Challenges to our sense of national purpose and inter- 
national responsibility face us each day from the camp of the 
communist imperialists. These practitioners of a kind of 
reverse thinking label their dictatorships as democracies and 
the repressive control over their citizens as liberty. They say 
they want peace—but the peace they want is peace with 
slavery. 

When I was in New York early this month, I watched 
Khrushchev, one of the most vicious members of his gang 
of murderers, perform at one of his special matinee per- 
formances. Never before had I seen such a display of crude 
vulgarity. Never before had I seen such a criminal at large, 
holding forth in public, and making unprintable remarks about 
respected world leaders. 

I believe there was cunning in Khrushchev’s antics. He 
came to New York, in my opinion, to woo the neutrals. He 
came to New York to make propaganda. He came to New 
York to disrupt international relations. But most of all, he 
came to New York to try to influence our national elections. 

By bullying, by threatening, by insulting, by raising the 
spectre of war, he thought he could shake the confidence of 
the people of the United States. He thought he could frighten 
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the administration. He thought he could scare us into choosing 
the path of coexistence at any price. 

But the American people were not impressed by the 
Khrushchev sideshow. Neither was the administration, nor the 
Presidential candidates, Dick Nixon and Jack Kennedy. 

Our national purpose is known to the free world. We have 
shown that our ideal of freedom for all is not mere words. 
We have helped give freedom to those nations that were once 
colonies. We have given them economic and technical aid, 
so they might buttress their newly-found freedom with national 
stability. 

Contrast these evidences of our national purpose with 
Soviet tactics in this important area. Russia has given up 
none of its far-flung colonial empire, as have other nations. 
Instead, Russia tries to take over newly-freed nations through 
communist infiltration and subversion. 

In this unceasing battle for freedom and independence, we 
labor with like-thinking allies in the United Nations and the 
Organization of American States. 

But at times we do not receive the support that we need 
from some of the very nations we have helped liberate. I 
refer to those nations that call themselves neutrals. 

Neutrals occupy a sort of no-man’s land between East and 
West. They can tip the delicate balance of the diplomatic 
scales either in our direction or against us. 

I believe the time has come for the neutrals to stand up and 
be counted on the matter of their true ideological allegiance. 
There no longer is room for middle ground or vacillation. 

Neutrals, no matter how optimistic they may be about their 
new freedoms, cannot long endure as independent parties in 
a world divided into two major camps—one slave and one 
free. 

No nation, no individual, wanting to be free or to remain 
free, can be neutral in today’s world. 

Today's neutrals must choose. If they value their freedom 
and their future, they must plant their flag on freedom’s side. 

To me, it would have been stimulating if one of the 
neutralist nations recently freed from colonialism, who had 
been accepting our aid and support, had stood up and ad- 
vocated that Khrushchev be censured by the United Nations 
for his blatant interference in the internal affairs of the United 
States? 

Is this too much to expect of one of the many nations who 
owe their freedom to the United States of America? 
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Our efforts and our performance will determine whether, 
through inertia and complacency, we are to lose our valued 
national purpose and its objective of freedom for all. 

Soviet propaganda claims that the communist national 
purpose will triumph over ours, that their so-called “wave of 
the future” will win and that one day we will be just another 
satellite in their extensive colonial empire. 

I say to you that we United States citizens must demon- 
strate that we possess an even more unshakeable and an even 
more passionate conviction in our own free system, in our 
own national purpose. 

With steadfast faith, citizens of free nations must dedicate 
their minds, their hearts, and their wills to the task of pre- 
serving and furthering the freedoms that they enjoy—lest 
these freedoms succumb to the Godless ideology of slavery 
which menaces the world. 

Our own achievements can only be the sum total of our 
individual patriotic efforts. It is up to all Americans to help 
guide this great nation to new heights, to peace with security, 
to the fulfillment of our national purpose. 

Ours is a battle for that supreme objective which all 
civilization holds so dear—peace, with justice and freedom. 

For this costly prize, you American Legionnaires have 
fought bloody wars. 

For this great ideal, many of your brave comrades-in-arms 
have made the greatest sacrifice. 

In memory today to the heroic war dead, in tribute to the 
personnel of our Armed Forces, and in honor of you patriotic 
members of The American Legion, I would like to offer these 
inspiring lines by Thomas Traherne, the English poet: 

“Strange is the vigor in a brave man’s soul, 

The strength of his spirit and his irresistible power, 

The greatness of his heart and the height of his 
condition, 

His mighty confidence and contempt of dangers, 

His true security and repose in himself, 

His liberty to dare and to do what he pleaseth, 

His alacrity in the midst of fears, his invincible 
temper are advantages which make him master 
of fortune. 

His courage fits him for all attempts, makes him 
serviceable to God and man, 

And makes him the bulwark of his being and his 
country.” 


THE FOUNDATION OF FREEDOM AND MODERN TECHNOLOGY 
By HOLLIS L. CASWELL, President, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


Delivered at the Worldwide Conference, International Cooperation Administration Education Chiefs, Washington, D. C., 
November 18, 1960 


CONSIDER it a privilege to be with you here today. I have 
visited several of you in the field. Others I have known 
through your work in the United States before you 

entered ICA service. 

You are pioneering a new type of educational leadership. 
Your vision, your professional competence, your persistence 
against difficulties can exert a profound influence on the 
future of our country and the world. 

In 1954 I visited a number of your missions and became 
somewhat acquainted with your programs. In 1958 I again 
visited several missions and became still better acquainted 


with your work. I was impressed with the change I felt had 
occurred in those four years. Programs had taken clearer form, 
working relations with educational authorities in host coun- 
tries were stronger, new ways of working were being tested, 
but most apparent was an increase in the assurance and con- 
viction of your staffs. Four years had made a great difference. 
It becomes increasingly apparent that the task in which 
you are engaged is one of long duration. You are still in the 
vanguard. You must test your ideas and practices constantly, 
you must vigilantly seek better ways to achieve the great 
purposes you serve, you must build a sound foundation for the 
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future. It is in this setting that I address you today. 

I shall make some observations about the international 
scene, about the place of America in it, and about the role 
education must play. Some of these will be commonplace to 
you; yet I hope the total analysis will be helpful. 


II. 

There are, I believe, two dominant, interrelated goals in 
our activities in aiding other countries. First, we wish them to 
choose freedom rather than tyranny as a way of life. Second, 
we wish them to defeat poverty, hunger, and disease, providing 
a fuller, richer life for their peoples. 

We wish these peoples to choose freedom for several 
reasons. We know that tyranny is never satisfied; it always 
seeks to expand; the larger the area of conquest, the more it 
seeks to control. Free peoples make good neighbors whom we 
can trust. Peoples controlled by dictators are always dangerous 
neighbors. Tyranny provides an unstable, dangerous base for 
government. It responds to the whims, the goals, the selfishness 
of a single individual or small group of individuals. It thus 
compounds danger in a world in which all-inclusive tragedy 
is already the fear of all those who have ears to hear and 
minds to understand. Perhaps most important of all, we know 
that the spirit of man cries out for freedom. It is only the free 
man who can develop his full potentialities as a human being. 
It is only in a setting provided by freedom that the greatest of 
all values,—the inherent worth and dignity of each individual, 
—can be realized. And so we wish men to be free so that 
they will be good neighbors, so that our world will achieve a 
degree of stability which gives people confidence, and so that 
each and every person in whatever country will be respected 
and valued as an individual. 

Our second great goal,—the defeat of poverty, hunger, and 
disease —for the first time in mankind’s history comes in our 
twentieth century world within the realm of possibility. 
Modern technology has so increased our powers of producing 
goods and services that at last it is not idle dreaming to con- 
template achieving a world in which people are not starving but 
are adequately fed, in which people by the millions are not 
suffering from terrible diseases which can be cured but have 
reasonable medical care, in which countless children are not 
homeless and neglected and exploited but rather have op- 
portunities for wholesome living and loving care. 

These two great goals, I say, are interrelated and somctimes 
in conflict. In fact, the great political controversy of our time 
is whether a free nation can provide for the economic well 
being of its people as adequately as a nation with dictatorial 
control of political, social, and economic life. This is indeed 
the heart of the issue in so far as the uncommitted nations are 
concerned. 

On one point I believe history writes us a clear warning. 
If people have to choose between freedom and bread, the great 
majority will take bread. It is only the few great souls who will 
say with conviction, “Give me liberty or give me death.” 

These, then, are our two great goals: Freedom and the defeat 
of poverty, hunger, and disease. Let us see how the tasks to 
which you are assigned relate to these goals. 


Il. 

To achieve both of these goals education is absolutely 
essential,—it must provide the foundation upon which all else 
rests. Nothing of permanence can be done without education. 

People cannot be ordered to love and preserve freedom 
and to create instrumentalities to carry it forward. They must 
learn these things; they must develop attitudes which permit 
freedom to prosper; they must grow in willingness to try new 


ways. 
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One of the most profound and significant insights of our 
founding fathers was their perception of this truth. Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Adams, Madison all noted the central importance 
of education in developing and maintaining a nation of free 
men. Jefferson perhaps put the matter most succinctly in his 
oft-quoted statement: “If a nation expects to be ignorant and 
free in a state of civilization, it expects what never was and 
never will be.” A society of free men must indeed be erected 
on a foundation of education. 

Neither can modern technology be established and main- 
tained except where education is widespread. We had a sharp 
reminder of this during World War II when we saw how 
ineffective and useless recruits with little education were in our 
armed services. You can give a people plants and machinery, 
dams for irrigation and hydro-electric power, modern drugs, 
and even a food supply that will provide an adequate diet, but 
without the base which only education can provide your 
machines will rust, land will continue as desert, disease will 
persist, and the diet of the people will be little changed. 
Even when technicians are brought in to get the services started, 
unless a broad base of attitudes and skills is developed to sup- 
port modern technology the same result will occur. At the time 
of President Eisenhower's visit to the Middle East a cor- 
respondent quoted the King of Afghanistan as saying in an 
interview: “We are grateful for the airports, dams, and high- 
ways the United States has helped us build. But our greatest 
help has been in regard to education—and this help has come 
solely from Americans. Long after the highways and dams are 
forgotten, what you have done for our education will remain 
in the minds of men.” 

There are many national statistics which indicate unmis- 
takably that the road to an economic system based on modern 
technology is through widespread education. Countries with 
a high level of natural resources and a low level of general 
educational development such as Colombia have low per capita 
incomes; countries with a low level of natural resources and a 
high level of general educational development such as Denmark 
have high per capita incomes. In the United States, with a high 
level of natural resources the advance of economic development 
is directly related to the level of education. Sections of the 
country with lower educational levels have lower rates of 
production and consumer income and expenditure. As industry 
and business become more advanced the demand for education 
increases. In 1910 of all men employed in the United States 
24.1 per cent were unskilled; by 1930 the per cent was 20.7; 
by 1950 it was 6.5. During the same period there was a steady 
increase in employment in positions requiring more education. 

All of this is to urge upon you that education must underlie 
all our foreign aid efforts if they are to succeed. The program 
of education dare not be thought of as one comparable segment 
of the total. It must relate to and seek to advance and make 
permanent every other type of activity such as agricultural and 
industrial improvement. I say again, education must provide 
the foundation upon which all else is built if our efforts are 
to have permanent and continuing effect. 


IV. 


Yours is a difficult task. Since we believe in freedom and 
seek to foster it we would not wish to impose American prac- 
tices on any people,—even though we were in position to do so. 
We are concerned with a far more difficult task,—helping 
people to adapt from our culture those elements which are 
compatible with theirs and to identify in their own culture 
those values and practices upon which they can build toward 
freedom and plenty. We have had little experience in such 
an undertaking. We lack some of the tools, such as wide 
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command of foreign languages, which would be invaluable 
aids. 

Yet I am convinced there is much in our experience which 
should prove highly helpful to these neighbors of ours. 

We are accustomed to creating new institutions to serve 
new purposes. We do not cling to tradition with the tenacity 
to be found in many older countries. The history of American 
education has many illustrations of new institutions arising 
better to meet the needs of our people and our nation. The 
Land Grant College, vocational agriculture, organized programs 
of adult education, the junior high school, and the community 
college are illustrative. This, I believe, makes it easier for us 
to think beyond existing patterns than it is for educators from 
many nations. 

We have had a long experience in seeking to educate all 
the children of all the people. This is what is required in the 
lesser-developed countries today. Our successes and our failures 
can be used to help them move ahead more rapidly. 

We have minimized the use of education as a means of 
merely attaining social prestige. We have clways viewed it 
as an instrumentality which should foster optimum develop- 
ment of the individual and provide service to our country. We 
have held down artificial barriers and standards and sought to 
get the greatest possible achievement by all. This is in contrast 
to substantial elements of European education. It is consistent 
with the need for education found in the countries where you 
work. 

We have largely avoided the separation of the academic 
and vocational with the attendant inclination to look down on 
work with one’s hands. The United States has never had an 
“unemployed B.A.”-problem of the kind which exists where 
vocational education and technical education are given a sub- 
ordinate place. There is much in our educational experience 
which supports the dignity of all labor that can be useful to 
countries seeking to move into a modern economy. 

We have never hesitated to use education to serve the public 
good in helping meet our social problems. Citizenship, con- 
servation, health, home and family life——all have received 
attention as conditions required. There is much in this ex- 
perience from which these nations can learn. 

In brief, it appears to me, as we consider the status and 
needs of the lesser developed countries today, that there is no 
nation which has a body of experience as closely related to 
the conditions and problems which they face or with which 
there is greater compatibility of goals. You are a product 
of this experience. We will not impose, we will not encourage a 
nation to depart from its culture merely to copy American 
practice, but I say to you that America, with its devotion to 
freedom and its experience in achieving an economy of 
abundance, has much to offer the nations of the world which 
are seeking these same goals. 

V. 

Now I shall present to you certain judgments about our 
educational efforts abroad, indicating points which I believe 
we should especially hold in mind as we go forward. 

A. The creation of general enlightenment among @ people 
is essential if freedom 1s to be prized and modern technology 
made effective. 1 ask you whether we are currently giving 
sufficient attention to this broad goal? There are some indica- 
tions that we are not. 

The spread and development of elementary and secondary 
education are primary means to this end. Yet our efforts 
directed at preparing leaders in elementary and secondary 
education, in school administration and supervision, and in 
teacher education are comparatively limited. For example, the 
number of students from other nations studying Education in 
American institutions is relatively small. In 1958 from all 
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Latin America there were only 439 persons studying Education 
in the United States. At the same time there were 2,755 study- 
ing engineering. In 1959-60 there were approximately five 
times as many students from foreign countries studying 
engineering in the United States as were studying Education. 
Education had next to the smallest number of students of all 
major fields. 

Where is the leadership coming from to meet the tremen- 
dous challenge of developing the educational systems of these 
countries? It is indeed shortsighted to prepare scientists, 
linguists, economists, sociologists, engineers, and doctors if we 
neglect the preparation of men and women who can lead their 
people to achieve general enlightenment, a sense of social re- 
sponsibility, and common vocational skills essential to an 
industrialized age. Wisdom indicates that in many countries 
this essential base is so inadequate that the preparation of 
educational leaders should receive priority. 

American leadership in higher education, which exerts 
great influence on our foreign aid programs, does not ade- 
quately appreciate the critical importance of achieving the 
general enlightenment of the mass of people of these nations. 
The Committee of the American Council on Education on 
institutional Projects Abroad, as listed in its latest report, 
has not a single member whose main interest is elementary, 
secondary, vocational, or teacher education. The 1959 con- 
ference had thirty-one participants on the program. Not one 
of them was a specialist in any of these areas. In the entire 
program as reported in the Proceedings only one reference was 
made to these fields and that by Senator Javits. 

It is my conviction that, in the future, substantially greater 
attention must be devoted—both at home and abroad,—to 
those aspects of the educational program which focus on edu- 
cating all the people in personal, social, and vocational attitudes 
and skills which are essential to the achievement and advance- 
ment of freedom and modern means of production and con- 
sumption. Failure to do this, I feel confident, will demonstrate 
the truth for the twentieth century of James Madison's ob- 
servation that, “A popular government without popular in- 
formation or the means of acquiring it is but a prologue to 
a farce or a tragedy, or perhaps both.” 

B. In achieving general enlightenment and commonly 
needed vocational skills there is one point in particular which 
requires emphasis. Conditions push us; the time of decision is 
short. Children and youth must be educated but we cannot 
wait as we have in the past so often for one generation to 
succeed another before change is accomplished. The education 
of adults,—particularly young adults,—should have a far larger 
place in our thinking and planning than it now appears to 
hold. It is my opinion that we have been too satisfied to 
operate through established educational institutions and agen- 
cies, accepting the student$who come under their influence. 

Conditions call imperatively for a broader approach, an 
approach which inquires how the education of each person, 
young or old, may be advanced. I am convinced that in every 
country seeking rapid advancement the organized education of 
adults should play a very large part. 1 ask you whether we have 
taken the steps which we should take to aid in developing 
powerful, effective programs for this group? In general it is 
my impression that we have not. Illustrations of good work 
can be given but the need is for massive efforts. 

In this area above all, creative plans and programs should 
be developed. Trained workers are even fewer than in the 
schools. Advantage should be taken of mass means of com- 
munication, of volunteer services, of demonstrations and short 
training courses. Attention should f 2 given not only to achiev- 
ing literacy but to also cultivating vocationally useful skills, 
developing better understanding of the responsibilities of 
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citizenship, and modifying attitudes so that improved com- 
munity organization and effectiveness are achieved. 

In brief, it is my suggestion that each of you, as you look 
at the program in the country where you serve, ask whether 
enough is being done for adults to help them achieve the new 
day for which so many of them aspire. 

C. Most of you serve in host countries which have cen- 
tralized educational systems. As is true of decentralization, 
centralization has its own particular advantages and limitations. 
One of the chief problems is to evolve new and improved 
practices. There is an inclination to accept only those changes 
which can be applied throughout an entire educational system 
at one time. It is my opinion that there is great need for an 
increase in centers of intensive development,—experimental 
and demonstration centers, if you will. People gain more from 
seeing one actual operating center of high efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness than from hearing many words. 

It would be highly desirable, in my opinion, for ministries 
of education to be encouraged and aided in establishing 
divisions or departments of demonstration and experimenta- 
tion. Schools and colleges could be assigned to such divisions 
or departments for periods of time and thus freed from 
general regulations and restrictions. Ministries would then 
accept the responsibility for planning and testing new prac- 
tices before putting them into general operation. To have a 
spirit of experimental testing permeating the entire staff would 
change markedly the way in which many ministries function. 

D. I have said that you are in the vanguard of a new and 
critically important educational development, one which 
promises to be of long duration. At the beginning, and even 
now, much must be done “by guess and by gosh” or on the 
basis of what seems to be supported by common sense. A field 
of activity that is long pursued on this basis, however, bogs 
down in regulations, fails to develop improved ways of doing 
things, and tends to lose sight of the broad purposes which it 
should serve. 

Systematic, rigorous inquiry concerning goals, activities, and 
outcome provides the guard against such a situation’s develop- 
ing. Questions need to be asked and answered with the sound- 
est possible base of assurance as to what goals are attainable 
under what conditions, which kinds of activities succeed and 
which fail and why, which kinds of persons are effective in 
your programs, which ineffective and why, which kinds of 
training programs get the best results, and how cultural 
adaptation really occurs. These and many other important 
questions await study. 

I am aware that the ICA office in Washington has been 
seeking information. I know that the officers have been trying 
hard to get beyond the “by guess and by gosh” stage of making 
decisions. I particularly applaud the establishment of a re- 
search arm in the Washington office to seek more vigorously 
for sound guides to solving the problems which you face. 

However, I express the judgment that an enterprise as 
complex and vast as the one in which you are engaged wll 
require for optimum development a substantial program of 
systematic, continuous research. Policy formulation, program 
development, and field operations all can profit from such an 
approach. 

In considering such a development two points are particu- 
larly important. As 1 noted earlier, education provides the 
foundation upon which activities toward improvement in 
various aspects of the life of a country can be based. In the 
final analysis, it is only as it is seen how education influences 
the actual health practices of people, the methods of farming 
employed, the adequacy of vocational skills, and the like that 
sound appraisal can be made. Further, the improvement of 
aspects of living such as these always involves large emphasis 
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on education. Consequently, I believe that research on education 
in your programs should not be narrowly conceived; it should 
permeate and relate to all efforts to improve the lives of people 
in the nations in which you work. 

The second point is that much inquiry, particularly of the 
action-research type, should be a part of the program develop- 
ment in each country. In some instances, type studies might 
be developed; in others distinctive problems would require 
treatment. 

In brief, I am saying to you that the size, complexity, and 
seriousness of the challenge you face calls for rigorous, con- 
tinuing, systematic analysis and study. Out of such a process 
carried through a period of years a new body of knowledge 
of first importance may be developed about the field of inter- 
national education. Such knowledge we desperately need as 
an aid in assuming our proper place in the modern world. 


E. A program can be no better than the personnel which 
carries it forward. The best conceived program in the world 
will fall flac if it is placed in the hands of incompetents. Good, 
well-trained men will overcome unbelievable obstacles to 
achieve a goal in which they have faith. I observed earlier that 
from limited and superficial observation it appeared to me that 
the ICA personnel with whom I came in contact on two trips 
had greatly improved over a four-year interval. 


It seems to me, however, that there is a strong possibility 
that greater attention should be given to the continuous im- 
provement of personnel. Every ICA mission should have not 
only the regular activities of orientation of new personnel, but 
a continuous program of in-service education for all. As you 
well know, educational institutions in the United States have 
found this essential. Increasingly, business and industry have 
discovered the same thing. Not only the workman, foreman, 
and supervisor are included; opportunities are provided more 
and more for all levels of management up to top executives. 

I advise a careful review of the provisions you, as leaders in 
your missions, make for the in-service development of per- 
sonnel and careful inquiry as to whether increased competence 
is being built as it should be. 

F. My final suggestion relates to a general governmental 
policy. I do not know how much you can do about it, but I 
believe that if you can get across 4 vision of the real role 
education must play, your influence will be substantial. 

From 1956 to 1959 of all the dollar obligations for ICA 
projects, only 6.7 per cent went to education. The total al- 
lotted to education throughout the world in 1959 approximate- 
ly equalled the cost of five DC8 jet planes. I submit to you 
that in view of the basic role education must play and the 
great seriousness of the international situation, this is a 
penurious and totally inadequate provision. We Americans are 
a strange people in some ways. We say we believe in education; 
I am sure most people are sincere in this statement. Yet we 
blithely go along spending huge sums for liquor, chewing gum, 
cosmetics, candy, and baseball while we view with apprehen- 
sion the cost of providing a good education for our children. 
We cry out against taxes to support schools at the very time 
we increase our consumption of automobiles and send pleasure 
boat construction and maintenance skyrocketing to unbe- 
lievable heights. 

In the foreign field we follow the same pattern. We proclaim 
our intention to be good neighbors; we say we will help those 
who are less fortunate than we; we urge them to take the path 
of enlightenment and freedom. Yet when the chips are down 
our Christian ideals too often give way. Our help turns toward 
the materialistic rather than toward the mind and spirit of 
man. We are more ready to give our neighbor a paved road 
down which to drive his camel or donkey, or even to give him 
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an automobile to drive upon it, than we are to help him set in 
process education which will develop men and women better 
able to improve thei own lot. 

Those of us at home should carry the message that America 
must first and foremost invest in the spirit and mind of men. 
In schools and colleges and legislative halls, in factories and 
farms we must develop a generation of Americans who truly 
put human values ahead of things. 

You in your turn should press this point from your position 
of vantage. You should help America see what she has to win 
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and what she has to lose. If our people could but understand 
what it would mean to have India drop backward and Com- 
munist China move ahead, if they could but appreciate what 
it would mean to have large areas of Africa under the control 
of dictators, if they could but realize that our own salvation 
lies in willingness to befriend the poor, lift up the down- 
trodden, and eliminate ignorance and hatred, no sacrifice would 
be too great. Then first things would come first. To bring this 
to pass is the goal to which you and I, as loyal Americans and 
true educators, should be dedicated. 


The Role Of Woman 
In The World Of Today 


NO LONGER NECESSARY TO TRY TO EMULATE MEN 
By MRS. LILY WIGNY, President of the Association of University Women, Belgium 


Delivered at the “Golden Key Breakfast” of the Community Chest, Los Angeles, California, October 3, 1960 


AM GRATEFUL, but also confused to have been granted 

the privilege of addressing a group of people who repre- 

sent such high ideals and possess so much practical knowl- 
edge on the subject which I intend to treat: The role of women 
in the world of today. It seems useful to take stock of the pres- 
ent situation, which is, to say the least, fluctuating. In 20 minu- 
utes, I can only try to underline a few ideas and to offer several 
thoughts on the future. 

For thousands of years, attempts were made to define the role 
of woman. She was first and foremost a Mater Familias. Her 
duties centered around her husband and her children; her do- 
main was no wider than the house and the home. If it was a 
farm, she had to look after the animals; if it was a store, she 
had to serve the customers. In the upper classes, she presided 
over a salon where she was supposed to apply the rules of ele- 
gant social living, and even to set the pattern for them. Women 
did not leave this narrow circle. Business, politics, international 
affairs were reserved for the husband. Now all that has changed, 
and not necessarily for the better. 

For centuries, mankind lived on the land or in adminstrative 
units. Suddenly, a century ago, it invented new means of pro- 
duction, which in turn gave birth to a new way of life. Ever 
increasing numbers of men and women work in factories and 
in offices. They no longer work at home. They no longer have 
all their meals there. 

When a boy was recently asked to draw a portrait of his 
father, he gave an answer which reflected this cruel side of 
modern life. 

“I only see daddy at night at dinnertime,” he said. “Then he 
is very tired, and mother says that we have to let him read his 
paper in peace. 

The industrial revolution has not spared women. At a time 
when they might have been doubly useful in the home, grow- 
ing numbers of them became employed in factories, in stores 
and in offices. At first, the idea was to supplement the family 
income by taking modest jobs. But today, they gradually get 
access to all the careers. This development has a profound influ- 
ence on their fundamental role. 

It also creates numerous new problems. Women remain in 
charge of family and general household duties. The difficulty is 
how to combine these duties with the working rules of an eco- 
nomic organization decided by men and for men. Women also 
take an interest in public affairs, and they have their own ideas 


on how to build a better world, as they conceive it with femi- 
nine intuition, and which they see as aiming chiefly toward a 
better life for the children and the family. 

As a third point, you want me to say a few words on the sub- 
ject of the world today. We live in a paradoxical world, in 
which frontiers have ceased to exist on the one hand, and have 
become insurmountable barriers on the other. Everybody is 
traveling on this planet which is so tragically divided into two 
hostile blocs. We live in fear of the third world war. Can wom- 
en hope to do something to avoid such a catastrophe? The 
agonizing question we live with, is whether we are heading for 
a general conflagration that might engulf our civilization. And 
even if it does not happen, what can women do in peacetime 
to make our way of life and our civilization prevail. 

I would now like to examine with you why women are faced 
with the problem of their place in world affairs today. 

For the first time in world history, they exert a great collec- 
tive influence. There were, of course, exceptions in the past, 
and men are inclined to point out as a consolation for women 
today these isolated cases of ladies who became prominent in 
former days. You will allow me to formulate it this way: the 
two narrow paths to fame for women were sainthood or a high 
degree of frivolity. It is also true that the great majority of 
mothers had a powerful, indirect influence. It is not that we 
want to abandon this “influence of the pillow,” to use an ex- 
pression translated from the French, but, on the other hand, at 
the time when all the colored peoples are on the verge of 
reaching maturity, we feel that there is no reason why we— 
women—should not be entitled to exert a direct influence, 
without any intermediaries, like the adult beings we may claim 
to be. 

Let us analyze, in this first part, the great events which have 
influenced the destiny of modern women. 

The first, and, in my opinion, the most important of those 
factors, is the spreading of education. It has had the magic effect 
of opening wide vistas for all, a world of infinite proportions, 
and it has given to women the sense of their own value. I do 
not want to speak in a disparaging way of the practical wisdom 
that inspired our ancestors. With their sharp sense, molded by 
experience, they certainly did not behave more foolishly than 
we do. I only want to say that our own motives and conduct 
have been profoundly influenced and modified by education. 
The development of education is at the basis of the demo- 
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cratic revolution. You cannot permit men and women to think 
by and for themselves without their feeling inclined to use this 
power of thought against accepted ideas and traditions and 
against their masters. We live in the century of democracy. By 
universal suffrage, the masses have come to power. This coming 
to power of the peoples is clearly demonstrated in the United 
Nations’ General Assembly, and the coming of age and power 
of women is perhaps the greatest, because it is the most pro- 
found of these developments. I might add, with regret that we 
are now witnessing the defeat of the white man. All over the 
world, he meets colored peoples to whom he has shown the 
path of independence and taught his techniques. At home, at 
the office, he finds women who also want to share influence 
with him. 

The second factor that affects the destiny of women is the 
modern view on work in general. The notion of the beauty and 
dignity of work is an idea born in this century. Only a few 
years ago, in Europe, it was regarded as smart and elegant to 
live on the interest of one’s money, or unearned income. 

People spoke of “work” or of “noble occupations.” A young 
lady in a well-to-do family would have regarded it as below her 
rank to take a job. In the 18th century, the wittiest women 
reigned over the salons. Their role remained a strictly intimate 
one. But today, women not only acquire an education, but also 
the opportunity of using their knowledge professionally. This 
state of affairs has come about gradually. Generations of women 
have worn themselves out in badly paid jobs to supplement the 
family income. Even then, they were confronting society with 
very specific new labor problems. 

Today, all careers are open to women. More and more of 
them go to work with the feeling that they are taking part in 
a large, irresistible and irreversible movement. Thus, independ- 
ence of thought has been doubled by economic independ- 
ence. This development has deeply modified their fate. 

A third factor affecting their destiny is undoubtedly the de- 
velopment of communications and telecommunications in par- 
ticular. Modern techniques enable people to travel easily and 
for their pleasure. News and information is transmitted at an 
incredible speed, so that even while staying at home, one can 
make a round-the-world tour by turning the pages of the news- 
paper at the breakfast table. News is known the world over 
almost instantaneousiy. And it is not just a question of news. 
When a dictator in one place or another sneezes a little louder 
than usual, the whole world is affected by the noise. 

Other media of communication offer a picture of other ways 
of life and may profoundly affect our own. The influence of the 
movies offers a serious subject for thought. In any hamlet of 
Africa or Asia, movies show American ways of life, which are 
imitated, envied or criticized. The impact of this influence is 
particularly new and strong on women. For business or pleas- 
ure, men have always traveled, while women were the “guard- 
ians of the home,” to use the well known expression. Today, 
even if she stays at home, she only has to turn the knob of her 
T.V. set to come in contact with the whole world. 

At this point, let us examine the world conflict to determine 
the duty of women. 

I hesitate to speak of a problem that has been explained so 
often and with which you are so very familiar. The only value 
of my views is that they are based on direct experience. I have 
had the privilege of visiting and of becoming acquainted with 
many countries. I was educated in Europe, which offers such 
a varied cultural heritage, but at a young age, I learned to like 
and love the United States. I have just visited Brazil. Also, on 
several occasions, | have visited the Communist countries of 
the Soviet Republic and Yugoslavia, practically every country 
in Europe; and I have also traveled extensively in Africa, that 
continent that is such a source of grave concern to us. 
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To define the Communist world, and in particular Russia, I 
will not, after so many others, describe for you its industrial 
expansion and remind you that in 40 years, it has become the 
second largest economic power in the world. There are, fortu- 
nately, other important powers; and Europe, in particular, 
which has been divided for so long, is regaining its rank and 
place. 

I shall not dwell on the indisputable spiritual value of the 
Soviet Union. I know that this may sound shocking, but you 
know as I do that in every field Soviet scientists have distin- 
guished themselves and that young Russian generations are 
filling the universities to the bursting point. 

As a traveler, I have tried rather hard to detect that spirit 
which gives to each country its real and profound identity. It is 
on this count, I admit it, that I have become worried. 

The Russians, and as a rule the Communists, envy the West- 
ern world. Do not consider this sentiment as something base, 
as a feeling of spite. It is rather a reaction in the form of a chal- 
lenge. They believe that they are able to surpass us and they 
strain every effort to do so. This results in an extraordinary dis- 
play of vital force. All energies are mustered to that end. It 
recalls probably the boiling activitiy of America during the 
pioneer period, with this difference, however, that the Ameri- 
cans wanted to master a wonderful continent while the Rus- 
sians are excited not only by the prospect of putting their land 
to use and also its Siberian outposts, but by the possibility of 
beating our challenge. Furthermore, they are animated by a 
proselytic spirit which tells them that they are to conquer the 
world, that they will convert the world to their ideas and that, 
of course, they will subject it to their influence. In brief, the 
difference I feel between the Communist world and ours is that 
we no longer practice the same virtues. We are happy in our 
lot; we want to keep our conditions as they are and improve 
them wisely. We already dispose of an abundance of goods 
which provide enjoyment. We are accustomed to a kind of 
liberty which we do not always distinguish from license, nor 
from destructive criticism. All this, of course, does not lack 
quality. A rich and self-assured nation practices altruism and 
generosity. We think only of the well-being of the masses and 
of freedom spread all over the world. How amazingly pleasant 
is life in the United States. Everybody is induced to live on 
good terms with his neighbors and with strangers. Everybody 
is told to help the other fellow and to understand him. But if 
we practice the virtue of charity by sharing what we have, the 
Russians practice the virtues of faith and hope to get what they 
are still lacking. Those are dynamic virtues. When one travels 
through the Soviet Union, one sees a whole people projecting 
toward the future. One notices, too, that in order to make this 
future into a reality, every sacrifice is considered acceptable 
today. I want to be completely frank and to tell you that the 
sacrifice by the Communists is not as great as we think. They 
are induced to give their confidence to a political regime which 
has proven its qualities through its efficiency. Furthermore, the 
men have the impression that if they are not already free in all 
domains, they are at least attaining freedom. 

How many Russian women have told me that they owed 
their diplomas to the regime and that otherwise, they still 
would be the illiterate spouses of muzhiks. An amazing impres- 
sion of this intellectual development is to be seen in the Palaces 
of the Pioneers. Three afternoons a week, children gather there 
and may do what they want on the condition that they do it 
well. They have at their disposal teachers of checkers, fencing, 
painting, and languages. Can you imagine what such an organ- 
ization—27,000 palaces and other buildings, scattered all over 
the country, can produce as a testimony to free development. 

I will stop here, for I feel that I may be misunderstood. Some 
of you may think that my judgment implies an approval. I would 
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prefer to die rather than live under the Communist rule which 
sacrifices the highest human values. It is not naive to believe 
what the Communists say, but to ignore what they are and have 
and our weakness would be to prepare ourselves insufficiently 
to meet their challenge on their own terms. The problem is 
not to have or to keep a better production, a higher standard 
of living, a greater military strength. What counts is the vital 
push. We have succeeded too well. We are loaded down with 
intellectual and material excess weight, and we are menaced 
with destruction by barbarians. Such a situation has often re- 
curred in history, and history tells us that nothing seems more 
difficult for a civilized people than to abandon legitimate com- 
forts. We should have the courage to see the problem as it 
stands and to find out what we should do. 


We have now come to the third part of our talk. Women 
recently freed by the democratic process and the new status of 
work, in general, have entered the world in large numbers and 
this world, which they discover with their own eyes, is threat- 
ened by a catastrophe without precedent in history. What must 
their role be in this historical drama? If it were only a matter 
of factories, tons of steel, plows and weapons, we might leave 
the whole business to men. They may be better qualified than 
we are for those practical tasks. I think I have made myself 
clear. To save ourselves, to save the world, we may have to em- 
bark on a real crusade. The Crusaders may be strong through 
their weapons, but even more so, through the faith that in- 
spires them. It is this faith that we must restore, faith in a 
heritage of which we can never exaggerate the exceptional 
character and value. The respect for man in each individual, the 
subordination of the State and its administration to the rights 
of the most modest citizens, the foundation of everything on 
freedom, discussion and control rather than on authority, force 
and planning: that is the great adventure which honors man- 
kind. The problem is not so much to produce tons of steel as 
to give new strength to men, and that, even though it may 
seem paradoxical, is the task of women. 

I think, first of all, of the essential duty which will always 
be theirs: to bring up and train children. I ask all mothers to 
examine their conscience. It may be love poorly expressed to 
make life too easy for our boys and girls. In our desire to avoid 
any hardship or real test for them, we may be bringing up a 
pleasure-seeking, rather than a creative race. I have been im- 
pressed by an observation made by Dr. Carrell. He stresses the 
fact that the human body contains a number of great compen- 
satory organs which only function in case of danger. Take the 
spleen, for instance, which by contracting pours into the circu- 
latory system a supplementary quantity of blood to double the 
energy of men or animals when they are in peril. Other reserves 
become active against cold, heat, or exceptional hunger. He 
said that with over-civilized persons, these organs atrophied for 
lack of exercise. This may be even truer from the intellectual 
point of view. In our schools, everything is calculated to stim- 
ulate competition and train the will. I know the modern the- 
ories which reject contests, discipline and inhibition, but in his 
class the small mucjik does not have the impression that his 
first duty is to be a good pal, popular with the girls. For him, 
everything is competition, effort, and finally, merit. 

In short, I believe that in our abundant societies, children 
think that everything is due them, and forget the very sense of 
effort. In the Western countries, it is not a privileged few, but 
entire generations that are “rich man’s kids.” But do not mis- 
understand me. I am not saying that in Belgium and in the 
United States, the present standard of living is sufficient and 
satisfactory. It is a general atmosphere I censure: the spirit in 
which the problems of education are tackled in the family, at 
school, or by the community in general. Women remain largely 
responsible for the training of the young generations. To suc- 
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ceed in the Crusade, women’s organizations should give new 
thought to the problems of education. 

But, as I have said, increasing numbers of women are en- 
gaged in the professions. They have gained economic independ- 
ence, which is not without a certain danger. They demand, 
rightfully, access to all the professions. Some of them are par- 
ticularly suited to women, because they offer the opportunity 
for the specific feminine qualities to assert themselves. In 
former days, in a world planned by men, women were regarded 
as being fit only for subordinate functions. Anything that dis- 
tinguished them from men was regarded by men as a deficiency 
or weakness. That is unjust. 

In the future, qualification and specialization will be more 
and more required, and it will be no longer necessary for wom- 
en to try to emulate men. In the past, by attempting to be- 
come what they shall never be, they have neglected to develop 
their own specific qualities and characteristics. They must be 
true to themselves and cultivate what is most really their own 
character. The world will be the better for it. 

One of the great discoveries of our time is psychology in 
depth and its extraordinary importance in the development of 
humanity. 

It is quite banal to say that man is more at ease in the realm 
of well lighted and ordained ideas, while woman through her 
biological function is more apt to understand that which is not 
expressed, the inexpressible, even in the life of her child and 
her husband and in the appreciation of the essential shades of 
life. 

It seems to me that there has been a happy coincidence be- 
tween the development of psychoanalysis in various fields and 
the accession of women to the professions. It is evident that 
they can use their gifts in the different professions and careers; 
for everywhere the necessity is felt for putting the accent on the 
psychological aspects of human contacts, on the effort, the re- 
sults and the ideal employed. 

This brings me back to my theme: in the intimacy of their 
home as well as in their professional life, women should not 
forget that they are an enormous strength, if they are well 
trained to enroll in a great Crusade. 

The soul of Western man is sick or rather, debilitated. If we 
want to survive, we should rebuild this soul by the use of 
themes and slogans, by a continuous and permanent effort in 
all strata of our daily life. 

I think in particular of those social women’s organizations of 
which there are so many in the United States and in Europe. 
They are moved by a noble ideal. Today, it is chiefly the prin- 
ciple of altruism and solidarity that moves them. In the face of 
pressing danger, we live in a city which is not yet besieged, but 
already seriously threatened. We have to do more to instill 
the virtues of faith and hope, and try in every way not to per- 
mit our nations the self-indulgent satisfaction of what they have 
accomplished, but to foster a feeling of impatience to do still 
better. 

I would like to give you a concrete example. The old conti- 
nent of Europe to which I belong is now moved by a new, 
strong hope. Countries that have regarded each other for cen- 
turies as enemies are now looking for new ways and means to 
work together, and which will bring them back to the first rank 
in the concert of nations. 

The important thing is not to occupy first place, but to fight 
in order to occupy it. Do you want another example? All the 
under-developed countries want to have our standard of living. 
It may be true that they envy our strength, even more than the 
things we enjoy. To possess an industry, thanks to capable 
technicians and skilled labor, may be a subject of pride. We 
understand that perfectly. But we also realize that this starkly 
materialistic ideal which stirs the enthusiasm of the young 
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people is very inadequate. It remains to be seen what type of 
man all these machines are going to serve, and it is in this 
respect that there clearly is a great deal of hesitation and doubt. 
The Soviets pretend that the Communist citizen distinguishes 
himself by his efficiency, and also by the fact that all the citizens 
without distinction may attain such a degree of efficiency. 
Our answer to that is that such a man is stunted in growth 
in comparison with Western man. The two forms of our gov- 
ernment and that of the Soviet Union may, on first sight, seem 
very similar, as far as achievements and even ideals are con- 
cerned. Both promise to man, wealth, comfort, and paradise on 
earth. But, fundamentally, the two solutions cannot be recon- 
ciled. The final objective of the first is the individual, the other 
aims at the State. To achieve their respective objectives, it is 
either necessary to train and educate men or condition them. 
The ignorance of psychology may provoke solutions that were 
not really wanted. The Communists develop the intellectual 
capacities and think that they will always be able to condition 
and guide the minds of men, while we think we educate the 
masses without realizing that we often condition them. We 
have to show the world that we are right. To achieve this, we 
must give financial or technical aid, but it is not enough we 
have to act according to a deep psychology which reflects uni- 
versal truths in terms that can be understood and accepted by 
human beings who have neither our past nor our experience. 
It is necessary, and time is against us, to find simple ways to 
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make people understand, whoever they are, that the highest 
ideal consists of making an enlightened, disciplined choice, free 
from passion and partisanship. That is the truest and highest 
expression of human dignity. 

Ladies, let me conclude. I am a little confused for having 
reminded you of some truths with which you are all familiar. 
I have limited myself by insisting on one point: our civilization 
is seriously menaced, but this menace is much more psycho- 
logical in character than economic or military. It is in this field, 
in the psychological field, that we have to deploy our efforts. 
I used the word Crusade, and I want to repeat it. Women who 
are naturally sensitive to these ideas should play an essential 
role in it. All of us must take part in it: those who work in a 
professional career or in social work, those who stay in the 
family circle, should be formed in that spirit and should be 
taught that all their actions and the actions of those with whom 
they come into contact should be inspired by it. Great organ- 
izations should study the methods to be employed in a system- 
atic manner; they exist all over the free world and to stimulate 
their collaboration should be any easy task. 

I regret that I could only suggest a few general ideas and 
that I was not in a position to develop their practical applica- 
tion. All of us, wherever we labor, when establishing our pro- 
grams, should be inspired by the preoccupation that I tried to 
develop before you: the problem is most urgent and should 
be treated first. 


What Is America? 


THE SECRET OF AMERICAN LIFE 
By GEORGE SOKOLSKY, Columnist, New York City 


Delivered at the National Commander's Dinner, American Legion Convention, Miami Beach, Florida, October 18, 1960 


R. TOASTMASTER, I listened to that introduction 
most attentively. I am sure that such an introduction 
would please any man, but I must assure you, all of 

you, that I am not a candidate for the Presidency of the United 
States. 

I am particularly happy to be here tonight at the dinner of 
your National Commander, Martin McKneally. We newspaper- 
men hardly get to know your commanders because they move 
across the stage so rapidly. 

This national commander has made a lasting impression. 
As Morris here said, he has made a lasting impression upon 
all of us. And he has not made a lasting impression so much 
because—you do not mind if I make a little speech about you? 
I am just paying you back in your own coin—he has made a 
lasting impression upon us, not so much that he is energetic, 
that he travels about the country and makes speeches. There 
are a lot of people who travel about the country and make 
speeches. Some of them make speeches so fast that they do 
not catch up with what they are saying. Then it goes a little 
hard. 

That is not so important as it is that one senses—and I have 
sensed it during this year—that he has been asking himself a 
question: Why am I National Commander of the American 
Legion? Why should there be an American Legion? Why 
should there be an organization of this type, or of any similar 
type? What is it that we really believe to be true? 

And when a man begins to ask that question he begins to 
see into our failure, not the failure in arms, missiles, sub- 
marines, not the failure in growth, not the failure in statistics 
of one kind or another, but the failure in the years of comfort, 


and wealth, and success to remain true to the ideals which made 
this a nation and which brought to these shores the children 
of all the races of man to find here a life of freedom, a life 
of freedom of choice, a life in which the individual man 
blossoms in the beauty of liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
as his mind conceives happiness. This is America. 

I listened to all the oratory at your convention. I was most 
patient. I sat there from the beginning, almost, and I passed 
lunch, and my good friend Louis Johnson brought me a 
hamburger—not a hamburger, a frankfurter, which I am for- 
bidden to eat, which can kill me, but I ate it. I ate it between 
Kennedy and Nixon. 

And this amazing picture, this panorama of your convention 
spread before me because I recalled that I had seen another 
meeting. I saw another meeting in 1918. Here you had two 
young men today, comparatively young—they are not as 
young as they look—one of whom will be President of the 
United States. Very frankly, honestly, conscientiously, I can 
say that my heart will not be broken if the other one is elected 
President of the United States. 

But here was an amazing picture. Everybody took it good- 
naturedly. The Republicans applauded Kennedy—I must say 
not too vociferously; the Democrats applauded Nixon. Every- 
body was happy. Nobody took a pot-shot at anybody. 

But in 1918 I attended, as a newspaperman, the Constituent 
Assembly in the city of Petrograd in Russia. The Russian 
people had been waiting for centuries for this Assembly to 
meet and for a constitution to be written for the Russian 
people. And there, as you cut a thin segment of pie for a 
man who is dieting, were the Bolsheviks, two per cent of the 
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entire meeting. And on the Presidium, which consisted of 
all the parties—and there were many parties in Russia then— 
sat Lenin, the representative of the smallest political party in 
Russia. 

And at one point Lenin was bored with the conversation, 
and he rose and he looked up into the balcony and waved to 
a young lady; which was very much like the wife of a former 
President taking a walk during the last Democratic convention. 
Immediately nobody knew what was happening. 

A little time later Lenin left, all the Bolsheviks left. The 
convention sat there, Constituent Assembly of the Russian 
people. And in walked a sailor, Dubenko—tall, rather hand- 
some man. And he said to the presiding officer, Chernoff: 
“Comrade, you have spoken enough. It is time to adjourn.” 

And immediately everyone was shocked. There was silence 
in the room. Dubenko said, “My comrades why do you want to 
be killed? We are opposed to the Constituent Assembly so 
please go home that we may not be forced to kill you before 
the night is over.” 

And that was the end of the Constituent Assembly in Rus- 
sia. That was the end of freedom, that was the end of liberty, 
that was the end of an attempt at democracy. That was the 
beginning of the struggle of the entire world against this 
curious doctrine of might and power, and the destruction of the 
free will of the entire human race, that men may live in 
coercion and under the tutelage of a small party in power. 

I witnessed that, and I witnessed your meeting today. You 
walked about. Martin here banged the gavel. Nobody cared too 
much. 

You meet old friends, you talk to each other. Finally, some- 
body gets up to speak. You do not particularly want to hear 
what he says, but you are respectful, you are decent, but you 
are free. And your greatest freedom of all was the freedom to 
walk out and not to listen if you did not care to. 

So I had this feeling as I sat there. What is America? Now 
the American Legion has devoted itself to anti-Communism 
to a great extent. For it you have been praised, and for it you 
have been attacked. Although I cannot belong to the American 
Legion, having gone to war under circumstances which do not 
bring me into the Legion—I am talking about World War I, 
when I was still young—I too have been part of your apparatus 
for fighting against Communism, as every American should 
join with you in this fight. And particularly the magnificent 
war against Communism which you waged in Hollywood, 
not because you wanted to destroy pictures, but because you 
wanted to destroy the treasury of the Communist Party, the 
American treasury of the Communist Party which was being 
used throughout the world to foster Communism and to destroy 
the beliefs of people. 

But we need to go a little further now. We are in the year 
1960. 

I heard today, as you did, from anyone who is going to be 
President of the United States that the 1960's will be different 
from the 1950's, as the 1950's were undoubtedly different from 
the 1940's; and as the 1940's were different from the 1930's. 
I mean, life progresses. We are all different from what our 
grandparents were. 

But let us accept that the 1960's will be different. What is 
the difference to us? What does it mean? Well, we have 
visualized in the United Nations an amazing picture. The 
United Nations started with fifty-one nations. Five of those 
mations were regarded as great powers: The United States, 
Soviet Russia, China—and I do not make the distinction Mr. 
Ambassador between Nationalist China and Red China; to 
me China is China—Great Britain and France. 

These were the great powers. Now the United Nations 
consists of ninety-nine powers, each one of which has an 
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orator who needs to speak two hours minimum, and six 
hours if he is Castro. 

I am told that by 1962 the United Nations will have one 
hundred and sixteen members. By that time the world will be 
so weary of oratory that all meetings, all conventions, all 
sessions of Congress will be started something like the com- 
mercials on television. Certainly, oratory will be out of the 
question. 

We are about, if we are not very careful, to be drowned in 
a majority. We shall not have an easy majority in the United 
Nations. We shall be one country among ninety-nine, and the 
ninety-nine consist of small, weak, backward, illiterate, angry 
nations, angry at the Belgians, angry at the British, angry at 
the French, but most of all angry at us, and most of all angry 
at us, first, because they do not know what we mean. And 
secondly, because we have never yet learned how to give any- 
body enough of our wealth. 

The problem is a very grievous one for us. It is not discussed 
in this political campaign. If it were maybe nobody would be 
elected. 

There is a gentleman back there who is very hopeful. 

We have to face the necessity of knowing what to say. It 
is not good enough to say to the world we are anti-Russian, 
or we are anti-Mao Tse-tung, or we are anti-Khrushchev 
because he cannot keep his shoes on. 

It is not good enough to say that we are anti-Communist or 
we are anti-Marxist. We have got to say something positive. 
We have got to talk about positive Americanism. 

What are we? Are we the nation that made the largest 
machine in the world? But we did not make the Sputnik. Are 
we the nation that has more automobiles than any other country 
in the world? Who cares? They do not even have roads in 
many countries. Are we the nation that has the most iceboxes, 
the most beautiful women? What are we? What do we mean? 

Suppose a man from the Congo, whether he favors 
Lumumba or—-how do you say it?—Kasavubu, I mean their 
names are no more difficult than mine, but my point is that 
suppose some man there were to say, “You Americans boast 
a great deal, but what do you believe?” 

I mean, when you think that in India a Prince who had all 
the beautiful clothes that a man could wear, almost as foppish 
as Nehru with a little flower in his thing, a man who had 
dancing girls and food, and joy, decided al! cf a sudden that 
this was not the life for him, that it was an empty, meaningless 
life, so he ate another meal. But how many meals can you eat? 
I should have asked myself that at the convention. 

He became a beggar, and he sat under a banyan tree and 
begged for his food. They speak of him as Buddha. They 
worship him as a God. He had virtue. 

Of course, we in the West have similar people. St. Francis 
of Assisi was such a person. What do we say to people who 
do not believe that the material things of the world are the 
important things of the world? There are millions and millions 
of human beings who do not believe in our high standard of 
living. They do not believe that is virtue. What do we say to 
them? What do we say even to the ‘young Chinese on the 
mainland, or even in Taiwan who say to us, “You have been 
very kind and generous to our country, but we would like to 
understand you. We would like to understand your soul. What 
is your soul? What do you believe to be true? 

It is easy for candidates or others to run about the world 
and say America has lost prestige, America is going down. The 
other one says America has the greatest prestige. This is not 
what we need to know today. We must recognize that the 
world is asking us the question which we must answer: What 
do you believe to be true? Do you believe that there is nothing 
in life but material existence? If you believe that, wherein do 
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you differ from Marxism? And unless you can answer that 
question, and unless this generation finds the answer to this 
question, we shall not survive as a nation. 

I do not fear Russia. I do not fear China. I do not fear any 
external enemy, because the history of the world is clear. No 
nation has ever been defeated from the outside. A nation has 
only been defeated because it has become rotten and vulgar 
and cheap. It became a pushover as the barbarians marched 
into the Roman Empire and took it over. 

We have to think in terms not so much of our opposition to 
what the Communists are teaching, but to what we want to 
teach, what we mean to teach, what we mean to say, what we 
want our children to believe, and the children of all the world 
to believe, and believing, to respect us and to honor us. What 
is that? 

Well, we started here on this continent three centuries or 
more ago. It was a continent not well-settled. And the people 
began to come over here from England, France, Spain, Sweden, 
from many countries—Holland. And everybody who came here 
without exception came here because he ran away from some- 
thing which made his life unbearable. Nobody came to these 
shores in the early years because he wanted to leave his parents, 
his home, his fatherland, the tombstones of his family. He 
came to this country, to this continent in colonial times—and 
after we had become a nation—because he ran away. He ran 
away from some form of oppression, from some form of 
torture or coercion. He wanted to discover a place upon the 
earth where a man could be free to believe what he chose 
to believe, to worship the God of his choice, or to worship no 
God atrall, to bring up his children as he believed they should 
be brought up, to teach them what he wanted to teach them, 
to earn his way as he desired. 

We, for the first time in all of human history, applied the 
idea of freedom of choice to live. All the philosophers had 
spoken about freedom of choice, all the theologians advocated 
freedom of choice, but they ran away from it. They were 
afraid of it. 

Here men did what they believed was right, and out of 
that freedom, out of the freedom of individual human beings 
to find here a destiny for themselves and for their families, 
developed by the middle of the twentieth century the greatest, 
the largest granary in the world, the largest manufacturing 
establishment in the world, the largest and the greatest 
educational establishment in the world. 

[ hear people say that we are falling behind the Russians in 
this and that. In the city of New York alone, in one city of 
the United States, we have sixty schools of higher education, 
among them Columbia University, New York University, 
Fordham University, Yeshiva Univeristy—schools founded in 
the tradition of European culture, schools founded in the 
tradition of ancient cultures, each man going his way, and 
going his way finding a cooperative life with others who go 
their way. That is the secret of American life. 

We do not need to be ashamed of our country. We do not 
need to say that we are in a competition for first place. We 
are not in the competition for first place or for second place, 
or for any place at all. We are what we are, and what we are 
is good and will be better as long as we are free. 

The struggle in this world today is not who is going to make 
more rockets and more missiles. They will count for something. 
I always think of how unhappy the Persians must have been 
when they were at the height of their prosperity and Genghis 
Khan came along with a machine that knocked the Persians 
out of history. It is not the machines that do that. It is the 
mind and the heart of men. 

Now you have a tremendous organization, and I have just 
been listening to what your women do, and they apparently 
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do better than the men do. 

You are in every city, in every town, in every hamlet. You 
have a program. You have an Americanism program. 

You have a magazine, which should be larger if only those 
who had brains enough to advertise among their friends instead 
of among their enemies would advertise there. That is just 
to help Jim O'Neil a little. 

You see, I have an advantage. I have no script. I can go 
along. Also, I do not have anybody to tell me how to stand 
in front of a microphone. I saw somebody doing that this 
morning. I thought it was awfully bad. 

You have this tremendous organization. It is an organization 
that is respected by most honorable Americans; and those 
who despise it should despise it, and you should be very proud 
that they do despise you. 

We all face a problem in this country. We do not face 
the problem for ourselves. We are all getting old, I see. 
Anybody who is a veteran is an old man before he is born, 
apparently. That is not the problem. We are all going to go. 
I am an old man, approaching 70. That is not our problem. 

Our problem is what we are going to do with our children. 
We have done some very bad things in this country in neg- 
lecting our children. We have not taught our children to 
love the soil of their country. 

During World War I and World War II it seemed to be 
necessary by those who were in power to stimulate a love for 
our allies and to create an atmosphere of internationalism so 
that we are just one of many countries. We are the only 
country in the world today which is not fervently nationalistic. 

We have the problem of restoring a sense of belonging to 
the generations that are following us. 

This is the only country that I have ever been in where 
concerts and theatrical performances do not start or end with 
the playing of the National Anthem. I must say that the 
baseball clubs and the prizefighters do it. Apparently the 
pugilists are more cultivated than the actors. 

We need to restore the playing of the National Anthem not 
because it is good music—which I am told by the experts it 
is not, and I have heard other National Anthems that are not. 
As a matter of fact, there is only one beautiful anthem, really 
beautiful National Anthem, and that is the old German one. 

We need to restore the National Anthem as a symbol of life 
because when children grow up realizing that they belong, 
that there is something to respect, that there is a flag to 
respect, they will respect their parents, they will respect their 
teachers, they will respect their country, they will respect the 
ideals of our life. 

We have lost those two words, the word respect and the 
word duty. And if you have any task that is important before 
you it is to restore the word respect and to restore the word 
duty, to enforce, wherever you are, the playing of the National 
Anthem, and the flying of the Flag. 

Of course, you will be ridiculed. People will say you are 
105% American, or 110% American. I want to ask you in 
these days when all the great men of the world came to our 
country and stood in New York City protected by our police, 
and ridiculed our country and ridiculed our President, and 
ridiculed our civilization, whether it is not the time to become 
110%, or one thousand and ten per cent patriotic? 

You face the task of giving to your children a sense of 
belonging, not belonging to the world, not belonging to the 
United Nations, not belonging to something which is incom- 
prehensible—the universe—but belonging to a country in 
which their forefathers and they can find the freedom to live 
as they choose to live, as their hearts and their souls direct 
them to live. 

This freedom of choice, which is a religious doctrine, is the 
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basis of our civilization. We had it in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. We did not declare ourselves free from Great 
Britain as Castro drove out Batista, or as Khrushchev got rid of 
Malenkov. Those who founded this nation said that there is 
a philosophy of human relationships, that that philosophy of 
human relationships is based upon nature’s law and nature's 
God, and that the soul of that philosophy is the right of the 
people to choose their own government, and the right of che 
people to live in accordance with the natural law virtuously, 
and if not virtuously to risk their own defeat by their own 
errors. 

This we have as the philosophy of American life. We have 
managed over the years to find here a way for Catholics, and 
Protestants, and Jews, and Mohammedans and Buddhists, and 
Shintoists, and Atheists to live together in freedom. We do 
not oppress each other, except when we go berserk a little 
bit, and we are quickly corrected. 

We have found for all mankind men of all colors, all races, all 
creeds, the ideal of equality before the law, of equality before 
God. If we have not always lived up to our ideals we have 
only been, as all human beings are, greater in thought than 
in action, which is the nature of man. 

But this is the ideal of this country. We have no elite. We 
have no man in this country who can say, as Khrushchev said 
“I can’t deal with this man. He will be out of office very soon. 
When I give my word that is all you need.” 

That is not true with us. There is no President who can 
give his word for us. There is nobody who can give his word 
for us because ultimately he must come back to us and ask 
our consent. 

We have an ideal of life; we have a constructive ideal of 
life. And if we can preach that ideal, the ideal of freedom of 
choice, the ideal of freedom even to be wrong, the ideal of 
living one’s life without fear of authority, the ideal of the 
right to be wrong, and to risk the penalties of error without 
pre-judgment, if we can preach to the world a civilization of 
cooperation without compromise, of working together without 
sacrificing one’s own soul, if we can tell men who are today 
not hungry for things, not hungry for food, not hungry for 
clothes, not hungry for automobiles and the froth of life, but 
who are hungry for peace and for understanding, and for love, 
and for respect, if we can teach them that here for three 
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centuries we have known that life in freedom and have wei- 
comed those who disagree, and have opened our arms to 
everybody without question and have given them freedom, 
then we shall carry the message to men who wonder what this 
terrible period will really bring to the human race. 

I say to you just one more thing, and then I turn you over 
to my pal, Morton Downey, whose virtues are all in his 
throat. 

I want to say to you that nearly two thousand years ago out 
of Palestine and Syria travelled some of my co-religionists. 
They travelled into the Roman Empire, and there were all 
these handsome men, gladiators, warriors, men whose bodies 
were massaged with oil, and who wore jewels and vestments, 
and these poor little Jews, they were not very appetizing even 
to the lions to whom some of them were thrown. 

They went into this rich and glorious Roman Empire and 
did not offer money—which they did not have—nor wealth, 
nor roads, nor instruments of war. They offered nothing 
material. They offered nothing but the word of God, and the 
word of social justice and of the rights of man. 

And these ancestors of mine, they forsook the faith of my 
fathers. Nevertheless, these ancestors of mine went into this 
great world of Rome. They were tortured, and they were 
persecuted, and they had to live in cellars. And you can still 
see the Catacombs in which they lived. But they carried with 
them the virtue of the law, the law of God and the law of 
human freedom. And time came when those who had wealth, 
and those who had power, and those who made eloquent 
speeches collapsed, and those who were humble, and those who 
believed, and those who had a message, conquered the minds 
and the hearts of men, and men turned toward them. 

Faith will conquer all if we know what we believe to be true. 
And I say to you tonight, after listening to all the oratory of 
the convention, and after knowing of the wonders that you 
have done as one of the bulwarks of our civilization, that 
until we in this country adopt an unmistakable, an inflexible, 
an unchangeable and positive program of Americanism to 
give to the world we shall be meaningless to ourselves and to 
other people. And I offer you this program as an ideal of life 
and as a message that can bring peace not only to nations, but 
to the hearts of man. Thank you. 


Our Dilemma And Its Resolution 
TIME IS SHORT 


By T. COLEMAN ANDREWS, Chairman of the Board and President, American Fidelity & Casualty Co., and Fidelity Bankers 
Life Insurance Corp. 


Delivered before Staunton Junior Chamber of Commerce, Staunton, Virginia, November 9, 1960 


HAVE LOOKED FORWARD with no little anticipation 
to the opportunity of talking to you gentlemen of the 
Staunton Junior Chamber and your bosses. For you are 

young men, and what I want to say is best said, I believe, to 
those whose lives lie ahead of them. 

I should begin, I think, with an apology of sorts, a blanket 
apology for my generation: We have failed you! 

In a few years, we—your fathers and I—will be over the 
hill, and for our sake that is just as well, I suppose. For what 
we are bequeathing to you is not a better world but a worse 
one. And | have no adequate answer to the question you will 
raise one of these days if; indeed, you have not already raised 
it. When you ask why we let this happen, how would I reply? 

Yes, history is going to call us to book—your fathers and 
I—for our abortive stewardship of this nation, and, as I say, 


we shall have no answer that would clear our skirts. We must 
admit, unhappily, that my contemporaries and I have been 
guilty—are guilty—of violating our trust. 

Because, in this regard, my conscience plagues me, and 
because impending apocalypse has not quite struck, I want 
to talk for a few minutes on the way this thing came about, 
the way the government we are bequeathing to you came into 
being; and in so doing I shall try to give you an understanding 
of the troubles that lie ahead. 

If I can succeed I also may be able to show you what we 
must do to save the liberty that those of my generation have 
come so close to losing. If I can succeed in lighting this one 
candle—as the Christophers say—perhaps I will have mace 
amends, in some degree, for what we have done to you, our 
children, and to your children as well. 
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First off, let me get one thing straight: Thanks to our short- 
sightedness, we do not have a private-enterprise system any 
longer; we just talk that way. The system by which America 
was built has gone with the wind of a million political dema- 
gogs. We have, instead, a planned economy. And however 
neat and just-so that phrase—"“a planned economy”—may 
sound, it is destroying us. However sincerely we may think of 
ourselves as the architects of our own and our country’s eco- 
nomic, social and political destiny, the unhappy truth is that 
we are not such at all. 

Once we were. Once we were, in literal fact, the lords of 
all we surveyed, fiercely independent. We were free Americans, 
sovereign in our freedom. 

Then, about 100 years ago—about the time Stonewall 
Jackson, right here in our beloved valley of Virginia, was 
bringing into being the greatest fighting machine, man for 
man, the world ever knew—about 100 years ago, another man 
sat in a London garret, a malignant man with a malignant 
mind. That man plotted to destroy the American dream, the 
inalienable right of a man, as a child of God, to aspire to a 
better, a self-made life, with God's help and grace. 

That man’s name was Karl Marx, father of modern Com- 
munism. He would deny man’s right to self-determination, to 
self-reliance, his right to rise or fall as his personal energy, 
initiative, wit and thrift warranted. He would make the state 
all powerful and master of the people in all things, under the 
guiding genius of an omniscient elite who would decide all 
things for us and set the military upon us to see that we 
obeyed. In short, Karl Marx laid out the first blueprint for a 
planned economy—a planned heaven on earth. 

Read his work, the Communist Manifesto—it's just a short 
thing; I hold it here in my hand. And read the Decalogue it 
contains. This is the heart of Communism, these are its com- 
mandments. In it you will find the atheistic philosophy that 
has nearly defeated my generation and promises complete 
annihilation to you, our sons, unless we—all of us, father and 
son alike—take the one certain step we must take to stand 
against it. 

Read in particular Paragraphs Two and Three, the only 
steps needed—Marx said—to bring Capitalism, the American 
way, crashing about our ears. They are short. Here, I will read 
them to you: 

Paragraph Two consists of but seven words, quote: A heavy 
progressive or graduated income tax, unquote. 

Paragraph Three is even shorter. It has six words, quote: 
Abolition of all right of inheritance, unquote. 

That's all, rwo steps, 13 words. Not much else is needed, is 
there, to destroy a people and their country and turn freedom 
into tyranny? 

Well, there is this to it, and again I read from Karl Marx, 
quote, The theory of the Communists may be summed up in 
the single sentence, quote: Abolition of private property, un- 
quote. 

Such is the soul of Communism: that it means to destroy 
whatever hope, whatever aspiration we—you and I—may have 
of ever owning anything. It is a complete denial of every 
worthwhile thing you have done—or hope to do. It is a com- 
plete renunciation of the moral precepts your father and I have 
followed—however ineptly—in rearing and protecting our 
(not the state's) families. 

The Manifesto doesn’t say “soak the rich”; it includes every- 
one alike. It means to take control of your paycheck. Under 
Communism you have no right to the product of your sweat. 
You have no rights at all—only enforced duties. 

Such was the man with a plan—such és the plan. And such 
is the concept that is lowering the curtain on liberty in Amer- 
ica, 
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Remember, all of this was conceived but 100 years ago, just 
yesterday, as time is reckoned. When Marx put together his 
ideas, let me recall to your mind, the thoughts entailed in 
Paragraphs Two and Three of the Communist Manifesto were 
the absolute antithesis of the American way. 

Your grandfather was free to work at whatever his ability 
warranted and he was free to will the product of his effort to 
anyone he chose. It was Ais property, be earned it. Neither man 
nor government could tell him what to do with it. And it made 
no difference whether his estate consisted of broad acres or 
but a stem-wound watch and a malacca cane. He was his own 
master. And as for anybody trying to levy on his wages, well, 
just let them try it. Even the thought would have turned his 
rebellious neck red. 

Such was America in your grandfather's time. 

What happened? 

This socialist pot began to boil in Western Europe. Only a 
quarter of a century later the Fabian Society—the originators 
of creeping socialism—was born in England and in no time 
at all spread to America. 

In 1913 we embraced the “soak-the-rich” income tax. In 
1917 the Communist Revolution broke and took over in 
Russia. And in 1932 the newly elected administration of that 
day soon began to invoke Marxist beliefs. 

Such was the beginning, and we might just as well have 
imported the plague. 

What is the situation, now, 28 years later? 

Well, to the extent that we have adopted the teachings of 
the Communist Manifesto, in that degree we have adopted 
Communism itself; that is axiomatic. 

As it applies to the first of the two steps needed to kill 
America (Paragraph Two of the Communist Manifesto), we 
have now, in being, exactly what Marx called for, quote, a 
heavy progressive or graduated income tax, unquote, running 
up to 91 per cent of a man’s earnings. You can’t make a tax 
p-ogram much heavier or much more progressive than that. 

We have not as yet gone quite so far with Marx's second 
step (Paragraph Three of the Manifesto). That is, we have 
not as yet abolished a// right of inheritance. Nevertheless, the 
estate and gift-tax laws we do have go a long way in that 
direction. Thanks to our confiscatory income, gift and inheri- 
tance taxes, as advocated by Karl Marx, private ownership of 
property in America is rapidly becoming a thing of the past. 

This is Communism. In the degree that we have adopted 
Planks Two and Three of the Communist platform, we have 
Communism with us, here and now. 

Worse, it was planned that way. And the fact that the 
American practitioners of these elements of Communist 
philosophy speak of The Planned Economy rather than of 
Communism does not mean that their words or their acts 
are any less communistic than the Russian brand. Pigs is pigs. 

America is, indeed, in danger of dropping like ripe fruit, 
as Marx predicted it would be. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I do not mean that our country 
is run by Communists. I mean this: Those who run our country 
have put into effect the two basic steps that Karl Marx said 
were the only steps needed to destroy the American way of 
life. I think that is indisputable. How this happened is another 
story, and now an academic one, I might add. 

But we of my generation /et this happen and that’s how we 
failed you. We have brought you into this world and have put 
you on the brink of an abyss as black and as deep as hell, and 
I have no assurance that either you or ourselves can be rescued 
from the darkness and depth of this abyss. 

But it is said that as long as there is life there is hope, and 
we're still alive—and beginning to kick, thank God. Ir also 
is said that there is strength in understanding. So let's see. 
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T. COLEMAN ANDREWS 


In order that a planned economy—or any economy, for that 
matter—may function, it must have the wherewithal, money. 
Money, as you know, has no value in and of itself. It is, by 
classical definition, a medium of exchange. For money to 
have value, somebody, initially, has got to work to put value 
into it. Work, production, is what validates money—not a 
printing press or an arbitrary decision. 

Now, the theory behind the private-enterprise system is this: 
You work and are paid in the ratio of demand for your efforts 
or products. If you work long and hard, and if you are capable 
of turning out highly-skilled or creative work, your pay check 
is proportionately greater than that of the slothful or dull per- 
son. 

Under the private-enterprise system, once you have earned 
your money, you can do with it as you please—throw it over 
a bar, endow a library, give or will it to another, hoard it, or 
provide, as most of us do, the best life we can for ourselves and 
the family God has given us. In addition, to insure our personal 
protection, we pay a modicum of taxes to the least possible 
government—we hope—commensurate with our well-being. 

That's private enterprise—we are our own boss; we do as 
we please with what is ours, with government as our servant, 
not our master. And it makes for some mighty fine production, 
for the flowering of initiative and talent. I offer as Exhibit 
Number One, the United States of America, as we have known 
it. 

Now, under the planned economy, everything is as it was— 
to paraphrase that TV show—except that you don’t keep the 
product of your sweat—your money. You work, all right—they 
will guarantee you a job—but since you know you are not 
going to keep what you earn, or very little of it, you produce 
in just that degree. Why should it be otherwise? You don’t 
sweat all night, not of your own volition, over a hot test tube, 
seeking better products for better living, not if there isn’t to be 
a better life for you in the discovery you make. Let me repeat, 
why should you? Your innate sense of justice will see to it that 
you don’t. 

Nevertheless, and in the face of this natural instinct of man, 
those who advocate the planned economy insist on the op- 
posite principles: You work and they will spend the wealth 
you create. 

Now, they aren’t stupid, these planners, and they know you 
aren't either. At least they know what your reflexes are. As a 
consequence, they also know you will not voluntarily give up 
your pay check, any more than you would allow someone to 
stick his hand in your pocket and take it away from you. So 
they pass laws that force your money from you—Paragraph 
Two of the Communist Manifesto. 

Then with your earnings—the wherewithal—they put into 
operation the way of life they think you should follow. 

Let me pause a moment. Let me bring this into focus in one 
simple word. Rather, let me ask you a question; then you give 
me the answer. What one word defines an existence that does 
not pay for labor? You know it as well as I: Slavery! 

Now, let’s go on. 

That such a system creates or builds within itself stresses 
and strains is clear to all of us, I am sure. Not that private 
enterprise doesn’t have its own stresses and strains. It does. 
That's /ife. Life is a series of stresses and strains. 

The difference is this: Under private enterprise, we had a 
million safety valves. If a business fails there is always another 
—generally there were two—opening up. We have good times 
and bad. But over the years, as our history makes abundantly 
clear, the trend under personal liberty is up, up, up. 

But with the planned economy, by its stipulated, rigid na- 
ture, there are no such life-giving safety valves. If a pocket of 
unemployment develops—we are coming to call them De- 
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pressed Areas—it is incumbent on the Planners to get those 
people back to work, even if the work is uneconomic. By that 
I mean, even if the work created for them expends wealth 
rather than creates it. The planners simply cannot allow the 
proletariat to learn under which shell the pea lies. 

As you know, under the private-enterprise system, those men 
would be responsible for their own well being; they would get 
up and go on their own—root hog or die—and would be bet- 
ter men because of it. 

Let me give you an example. During the depression of the 
30's a book was written that did more to advance the cause of 
the Planned Economy than any single thing I know of. It was 
an exaggerated, perverted thing but it did make for telling 
drama. It was called the Grapes of Wrath and told the story 
of the dispossessed, men whose small holdings had been fore- 
closed; and it told of the terrible hardships these unfortunate 
people knew in trying to relocate in a new land—in this in- 
stance, California. 

You know what happened to those grapes? Go to California 
and look at them. Those who arrived, 25 years ago, with their 
mattresses strapped to the tops of their model T's, today are 
riding the great Joaquin Valley as ranch owners, fat and happy. 
I have personal knowledge of one such man—a near illiterate— 
who, in 1958, 30 years after his arrival in California, paid seven 
million dollars in income tax. Of course, he was one of the 
first grapes to get there. 

That couldn't happen today. Why? Because under a Planned 
Economy, those who have economic problems, as in West 
Virginia, are encouraged to stay where they are; they are 
spoon fed and left to rot in a government-made miasma, their 
initiative stolen from them by a paternalistic, enervating Big 
Brother—all according to plan. 

“The real destroyer of the liberties of the people is he 
who spreads among them bounties, donations and bene- 
fits.” 

So warned Plutarch 2,000 years ago. More recently Kipling 
put it this way: 

“This is the law, and the law shall run 
‘Til the earth in its course stands still 
That he that eateth another's bread 
Shall do the others will.” 

That story and comparison, and the citations of Plutarch and 
Kipling, point up the umnrelieved stresses of the Planned 
Economy. There are many of them and they reach into every 
area of our life. And they can’t get better—they can only 
worsen. Why? Because there is no flexibility in a planned econ- 
omy. Flexibility in a planned economy is a contradiction of 
terms. Under such rigid compulsion men rot because the prod 
of need has been taken from them. See for yourselves, gentle- 
men. Look around you. See how many have been bribed. Their 
votes for handouts pledged in greater volume in each succeed- 
ing quadrennial auction of the public treasury, these men will 
sink slowly into lethargy and become worthless drones. This 
to once-proud Americans! Their resilience is gone! 

Those distressed people in West Virginia are no different, 
essentially, than the rest of us. They are but symptomatic of our 
whole nation, our whole pattern of existence under the Planned 
Economy. In whatever degree you depend on the government, 
in whatever degree I depend upon the government—may the 
Lord forgive me—in that degree are we brothers to those West 
Virginians. We, as a nation, all of us have become rigid, locked 
in a strait jacket of our own devising. 

What is most critical about this whole thing is that it has 
brought us close to losing our power of self-determination in 
world affairs, and without that we cannot long stand against 
our enemies. 


Let me be specific. 
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By tinkering with the free market—by following the pre- 
cepts of Karl Marx—the social planners in our government 
have created for us an economic cul-de-sac. 

The trap lies, as I have implied, in governmental restrictions. 
So long as our government follows Marxist theories . . . so 
long as it continues to deny to American industry the flexibility 
to be found in the free market . so long as it persists in 
sapping its character and strength, the disarmament agreement 
we seek with the Russians can if effected result only in a major 
economic Crisis. 

Let me illustrate. 

Today, more than 10 million Americans—including those 
in our Armed Forces—earn their living in our $50-billion-a- 
year defense and mutual-security activity. 

If the Russians should suddenly agree to the peace plan we 
have been urging upon them, all those people are going to be 
out of work and the portion of our industrial establishment that 
supplies or sustains them closed down. This consequent loss of 
jobs will work a terrible hardship on the people and industries 
directly affected and pose a serious threat to the nation’s 
economy. 

This will happen because our economy, thanks to the 
planners, is artificial and highly imbalanced, in that it has been 
devoted in large part to non-contributory effort—to foreign aid 
and defense work—for more than 20 years. 

To the extent of the value of this abnormal production, we 
have been creating consumer buying power for the wage 
earners engaged in it but nothing that these wage earners could 
buy. 

In the meantime, the remainder of our industrial establish- 
ment has been providing things that take care of the needs of 
all of us, including the needs of those engaged in the give-away 
and military programs. 

In short, our so-called prosperity has been based upon eco- 
nomicaliy wasteful military activity and as such has been arti- 
ficial and not prosperity at all. Today, therefore, the productive 
capacity of that part of our work force that has been engaged 
in non-contributory work—one sixth of the total—is wasted, in 
that its contribution is not used to satisfy any basic need of the 
people. 

Hence, if the people employed in our military activity sud- 
denly are deprived of their employment through disarmament, 
the result will be catastrophic unemployment. There will not 
be anything constructive for them to do. 

A generation ago, in the relatively free, unsubsidized market 
of that day, our industrial people as well as individuals generally 
could and often did, roll with such jolting economic punches— 
and I might add, grew stronger because of the opportunities 
found in such adversity. 

But now, with our total economy under government restric- 
tions, and with a large segment of our business world under 
direct government control, we no longer have either the method 
or the means to make major adjustments. Instead of growing 
stronger in the give-and-take of life, we weaken. 

Under the social planners, one-sixth of our economy (in- 
cluding the military) has become an industrial johnny-one- 
note. As a consequence, the whole economy prospers or withers 
according to plan, that is, in direct ratio to our fear of war. A 
mere rumor that there may be a beginning of disarmament 
gives Wall Street the jitters. Sincere talk of peace would throw 
it into a panic. 

However disquieting these remarks may be, they are the 
truth and, I contend, indicate the major side result of a quarter 
century of social planning and reliance upon military spend- 
ing to create a synthetic prosperity. 
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For a generation, economic planners have striven to make 
Americans conform to their ideas of government. They have 
succeeded; and we have been led into an economic cul-de-sac. 

As a result, whenever the foreign Communists decide it will 
benefit them, they can pull the drawstring of this economic 
cul-de-sac simply by offering us a peace proposal that meets all 
of our stipulations, and thus, by shutting down a major portion 
of our economy, smother us in our own folly. 

But there és a way out. If there were not there would be no 
point in my being here tonight. The solution lies in activating 
the wits of those of us who support private enterprise, the 
traditional American way. 

Our industrial leaders must recognize the peril our country 
faces and take steps to forestall it without further delay. 

Specifically, we should bring into being a Hoover-Commis- 
sion type of organization—privately conceived, privately fi- 
nanced and privately operated—to devise a plan under which 
we would be made ready for the possible return of peace and 
able to adjust to it with a minimum of upset to the nation’s 
economy. It'll be too late to avoid catastrophe if we wait until 
peace is upon us. We must be ready beforehand. 

And while we're at it we should make it a plan under which 
business would be immediately freed from the clutches of the 
government and thus enabled to return to operation in a free 
competitive market. In other words, let's have a blueprint that 
will be based on the free flow of talent and initiative—the 
American way, not that of the Marxists. Then, let all of us— 
old and young alike—drive hard to implement that plan. 

If we do otherwise—if we rely on some new-fangled govern- 
ment agency, or on any old-fangled one, for that matter, for 
the answer to this problem—posed, quixotically enough, by the 
“threat” of peace—all we will get will be more Marxism and 
more of the same trouble we are in now. 

The Commies know all this. The only real question to be 
resolved, therefore, is this: Will we free our economy from the 
unwarranted restraints of government before the Communists 
decide it will be of benefit to them to draw the string? 

If we don’t, we've had it. 

Now, I don’t mean to stand here as a Cassandra. But I be- 
lieve in being realistic and that’s how I see our dilemma and 
the way by which we can work out of it. 

In conclusion, let me summarize what I have said. 

We have been brought to the brink of disaster by leaders 
who, no matter how unquestionable their motives, have been 
practicing the basic teachings of Karl Marx. 

As a nation, and thanks to the actions of our leaders, we are 
threatened with loss of control of our destiny. The Com- 
munists, because we have been led into the cul-de-sac of their 
initial devising, can smother us. 

Our hope of surviving as a free people lies within ourselves. 
If we still have an understanding of the difference between 
liberty and slavery, we cam save our country. 

But time is short. 

We must, now—in the immediate future—devise a plan to 
return America to the people and the free market, and thereby 
regain the healthy resilience we once knew and under which 
we flourished. 

If we do otherwise, or if we do nothing, the land Lincoln 
called the last best hope on earth will perish. 

Die we shall, unless there burns in you, she coming leaders 
of our nation, the same spark that flamed in Jackson here on 
the very ground we stand. 

Think about it. Then start fighting for the land and liberty 
you love. Do so and, the good Lord willing, we shall survive 
as free men. And history, if I may be forgiven the wish, may 
take pity and not censure on the likes of your fathers and me. 
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Let’s Stop Exporting Jobs! 


PRODUCTION COSTS MUST BE REDUCED 
By E. J. HANLEY, President, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Delivered before the “Management Problems for Executives” Group of the University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
October 14, 1960 


ARLY THIS YEAR I made a short business ‘trip to 

Europe. I had the good fortune to go through eight or 

nine steel mills and to observe closely how those com- 
panies were doing. Needless to say, they were doing very well. 
Several of these plants were completely new. Their predecessor 
plants had been bombed out during the war or were shipped 
bodily to Russia when the war was over. To replace them, com- 
plete new plants have been built, often at brand new loca- 
tions. Their equipment is new, of course; of first quality, all 
of it, because it is of the latest design and completely modern. 
The plants I saw were not part-new and part-old, as most of 
ours are, but virtually all brand-new and of the very finest 
design. 

Europe, or at least the part that I saw, was in the midst of 
unparalleled prosperity. No plants or machines were idle be- 
cause of lack of demand. Everywhere I went I heard the com- 
plaint that there were not enough workers to do all that-had to 
be done. Germany was importing labor from Italy and Greece, 
the other Balkan nations, and the Near East. Incidentally, this 
pace has been maintained—and unemployment in Western 
Germany is currently estimated at 6/10ths of one per cent of 
the labor force. And this includes the nation’s unemployables. 
Every plant I visited was planning to increase its capacity; in 
fact, some of them talked of doubling their capacities in the 
next year. 

Most of these steel companies talked about having enough 
orders for a year ahead. Things were certainly booming when 
I was there, and I understand they still are. And may I say that 
the people of Germany and other West European nations are 
not only hard at work—but they are hard-working. Motivation 
is high and output of products is moving up at a tremendous 
rate. 

I visited countries where, between 1948 and 1957, gross 
Output per Capita rose an astounding 40%, as against a rise in 
the U. S. and Canada of 25%. In the four years following 1953, 
ownership of passenger automobiles in Europe increased by 
50% and of household appliances by 72%. By 1957, the average 
European was enjoying a standard of living about equal to tnat 
in the United States in the mid-20’s. And this, of course, is just 
the beginning! Doubtless it has much to do with motivating 
the European worker to work diligently on his new equipment. 

The contrast here, when I returned, was startling. We, the 
seasoned builders of durable goods—with capacity to invade 
the foreign markets—were lagging. Steel production was at 
52% of rated capacity. Housing was down from an early 1959 
annual average rate of 1.5 million to 1.2 million. New manufac- 
turing orders were at the lowest since November of 1959 and 
were far below sales—so that net order backlog was also decreas- 
ing. The aluminum industry seemed to be temporarily overbuilt 
and was cutting back in production. Railroads were in their con- 
tinuing doldrums. And even retail sales, which had held up 
remarkably, began to show signs of deterioration. And unem- 
ployment, while not critical, was extensive enough to be dis- 
turbing. In fact, the Bureau of Labor Statistics was getting Page 
One mentions by adding new cities to its “critical labor” areas. 

Much of this is, of course, temporary. Inventories got badly 
out of balance in the 116-day steel strike of last year. It would 


seem also that there is some shifting in the direction in which 
the consumer is choosing to spend his dollar: more going, at 
the moment, for services and non-durable goods, than for con- 
sumer durables. This is not the first time this has happened and 
it is probable that the demand will again swing the other way. 
Several years ago, when customers were looking the other way,, 
I recall a manufacturer of textiles bewailing the then pattern of 
spending. He asked the question, “What do you mean by nor 
durable goods?” Then went on to say, “In an economy where 
a consumer buys two or three motorcars to one Overcoat, the 
term non-durable goods is a misnomer.” 

Nevertheless the contrast between the U. S. economy and. 
busy Western Europe certainly was and is surprising. Ob- 
viously, in some areas we have priced ourselves out of the 
market and perhaps this is more serious than we realize. 

The direct effects of this are all around us. I do not have to 
point out to you the rising flood of Volkswagens, Fiats, Austins, 
Dauphines, MG's, and Volvos that we have been seeing in this 
country just in the past few years. I should also mention the 
transformers, generators, transmission towers, and steel prod- 
ucts such as nails, wire, and pipe—all of which are becoming of 
increasing importance as they take over in the U. S. the places 
of the products that would have been made by American firms 
with American labor. 

In 1954 one out of seven portable typewriters sold in the 
U. S. was of foreign manufacture. Today, imports account for 
nearly half. Furthermore, makers of bicycles in the U. S. are 
holding on to some 70% of the American market only by im- 
porting chains, brakes, spokes, tires, saddles, and by combining 
these with frames they can make economically on our assembly 
line method of production. Many other manufacturers—from 
camera makers to electronics companies—are finding it neces- 
sary to buy many of their components abroad and assemble 
the finished products here. 

Thus, American industry, American labor, and the American 
people as a whole are faced with a brand-new economic situa- 
tion: the industrial resurgence of a major part the free world, 
offering both challenge and opportunity different from any 
known by this generation in business. 

What makes this situation so different? Well, let's look at 
this resurgent Free World economy for a moment—what do we 
see? We see an impressive, well-equipped competition, with 
low employment costs, technical know-how furnished by us 
in a great measure but stepping ahead on its own, plus aggres- 
siveness and skill in world-wide selling. This formidable foreign 
competition enjoys an excellent “business climate,” with liberal 
depreciation policies in their nations’ tax laws, tax assistance for 
new and struggling industrial organizations, and financial aids 
in the form of low interest rates on growth capital and the 
underwriting of credit risks. We find that this competitive 
ecouomy has a highly motivated working force and flourishes 
ir rapidly growing domestic markets. 

How did this resurgence, and virtual transformation, of in- 
dustrial Europe come about? It would be a mistake to say that 
American Marshall Plan money alone was responsible. The 
fact is that we furnished the nations of Europe something like 
26 billions of dollars between 1946 and 1955. This money was 
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used by those nations to replenish their gold stocks, to stabilize 
their currencies, and as “seed money” for investment in in- 
dustry. When stability of their currencies came, it brought a 
repatriation of large amounts of liquid capital that had gone 
abroad to hide during the turbulent days from 1918 to 1946. 
This return of European capital, plus the new attitude and hard 
work of the European people, carried the recovery of Europe 
from where the Marshall Plan aid left off in 1955 to the present 
day. 

This has been a remarkable and historic economic achieve- 
ment and it obviously has some far-reaching ramifications. 
Heretofore, for a generation, American industry and labor 
dwelt on a virtual economic island. Our economy stood alone— 
stronger, more productive, more efficient, more self-assured, 
than that of any other nation or group of nations. American 
products and American industrial machinery, processes, meth- 
ods, and techniques set the standards for the globe's market 
places. We were the world’s low-cost producers of manu- 
factured products. 

This is no longer the case for many products. There are 
and will continue to be serious and lasting effects on the Ameri- 
can economy as a result of the industrial resurgence of the free 
world. What are these effects? 

First, great pressure on prices. So long as important items 
of manufacture can be imported and sold at prices lower than 
those existing here, it is unlikely that prices in America can 
move upward. 

Second, the possible end of inflation in America. Our money 
supply grew too fast for the maintenance of price stability. 
Through two World Wars, a Depression, and the post-World 
War Il period, half of the total increase in money supply since 
1880 occurred. Federal expenditures were financed by the cre- 
ation of money and a new economic spectre, “wage-push” in- 
flation, came into being after World War II. This was particu- 
larly severe in steel and resulted from American unionism’s 
ability to attain wage increases greater than the rate of pro- 
ductivity rise. The new world economic situation has changed 
the American economic picture—and the end of inflation may 
have thus come to America. 

Third, the profit squeeze on American business. Despite the 
the over-all expansion in the American economy, profits during 
the first half of 1960 were below those of a year ago. The 
second quarter showed a particularly large lag. There is no 
indication that third quarter profits will show any improve- 
ment. With rising costs, generally lower prices, and declining 
volume, the profit squeeze on American industry shows every 
possibility of increasing. 

Fourth, pressure for lower costs. This is the consequence of 
the pressure on prices and the profit squeeze. This is the life- 
or-death problem for American business. Either our costs will 
be substantially reduced, so that we can compete effectively 
in foreign and domestic markets, or we will lose the battle for 
industrial survival. Through increased productivity, automa- 
tion, research, new products, better equipment, and a better 
attitude on the part of our workmen and their union repre- 
sentatives, we can achieve the goal of lower costs. But the 
pressure for lower costs, a pressure which our foreign com- 
petitors will not lift from us, will continue for many years. 

What can we in America do about all this? I am sure that 
we are not going to quit and let the competition win by 
default. What are some of the avenues open to us? 

Well, we can buy overseas and ship in—or perhaps set up 
plants in foreign countries and ship finished products into the 
United States. The result, of course, is the exporting of jobs 
and the disappearance from this country of those industries 
which find this course necessary. 

Take the famous Singer Sewing Machine Company. The 
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story, as it is told in “It’s Your Business,” by John Harriman, 
recalls that since the invention of the sewing machine, Singer 
had dominated its field. For 108 years it sold its machines 
throughout the world. Singer salesmen—like the ubiquitous 
West German of today—traveled by donkey, camel, horseback, 
canoe, and rickshaw and pioneered in bringing to many people 
their first experience with American products and merchandis- 
ing methods. 

After World War II, Singer began to feel the first effects of 
foreign competition. The Italians and the Germans began 
selling the new machines, the Necchi and the Pfaff. Singer 
didn’t get alarmed—even though many buyers said that the 
new European machines, which could sew everything from a 
handkerchief to a fancy, embroidered wedding gown, made 
the black-model Singers look like something out of an 1890 
mail order catalogue. 

Then the Japanese moved in and they soon were all over 
the world with a low-priced machine, underselling Singer. 
This caused White, the *2 manufacturer of sewing machines 
in the U. S., to turn to selling here a machine made entirely 
in Japan. Then Singer got moving! 

First it imported competitive machines from its European 
plants—but still saw its share of the American market drop 
from prewar 66% to 33%! The Company then built more 
plants overseas: a new one in Australia; bought into the Pine 
Sewing Machine Company in Japan. In 1959 Singer reshuffled 
its entire production facilities. All industrial production was 
moved out of its Bridgeport, Conn., plant and distributed 
among factories in Scotland, Germany, and Elizabethport, 
N. J. When this shift is completed in 1964, Singer will be 
producing 45% of its industrial machines at Clydebank; 20% 
in Karlsruhe; and 35% at Elizabethport. 

All of the company’s needles will be made abroad. And as 
for the home sewing machines, only the more expensive models 
will be made in the U. S. Cheaper models will all be brought 
in from foreign factories. 

Like Singer, more than 1000 other American companies 
have seen the handwriting of foreign competition on the wall 
—and have built plants overseas. The world is moving fast, 
not only in technology and science but in industry and 
economics. An important electric manufacturing company 
recently pointed out that it took 400 years for navies to change 
from spears to gunpowder and 75 years from sail to steam— 
but only 12 years from the unlocking of the atom to its 
application to ships. World economics is moving just as fast! 
There was a time when there was a long lag between in- 
vention and discovery, production, and competition. The lag 
no longer exists. I am sure that when the supply begins to 
catch up with demand for steel products in Europe—and it 
will be sooner than many people think—we will see more 
European steel in the United States, with its obvious conse- 
quences to Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Gary, and St. Louis. The 
competition in steel, now largely potential except for a rela- 
tively few products, will then become very very real. 

Industry on its own, of course, can move effectively to 
fight foreign competition in several ways—and many manage- 
ments are hard at work on these avenues of attack. We can look 
to product design as one way of building greater value into 
the things we make. American designers have many classic 
“firsts” to their record—and I am sure that their skill and 
inventiveness has not grown less over the recent years. 

We look to our research departments for a stepped-up 
effort to find new products, techniques, processes, and equip- 
ment. Almost daily we read news of such developments—from 
the transistor to the heat pump—and we know that the genius 
of our scientists also has not deteriorated over the years. 

Better international selling techniques are a “must” on the 
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American businessman's calendar for the 60's. Just as the 
Singer sewing machine salesman rode donkeys and drome- 
daries to distant places, so must the American salesman find 
himself at home in Africa and Australia, South America and 
Pakistan. The day is past when the American salesman abroad 
could speak any language—so long as it was English! 

A greater emphasis on quality is almost automatic in the 
new American approach to world competition. The product of 
American factories, as in the past, must be better made, must 
give better service, and must give greater value for the cus- 
tomer’s dollar, pound, franc or kopek. American industry has 
been accenting quality in its basic manufacture in recent years 
and the campaign will have to spread widely into all industry 
so that every item, no matter how lowly, will bear the stamp 
of the highest possible quality and value. 

New products will have to come in a new and continuing 
stream from American industry. We cannot allow the Japanese 
to get ahead of us with the tiny radios or the Germans with 
the good cameras or the English with the good little motorcars. 
We must get back at them with items of new pattern, new 
style, new use, and completely new concept. 

Our pricing must be realistic—we cannot find ourselves 
priced out of the market place in more and more products. 

Finally, cost-saving equipment in greater volume must enter 
our plants and factories. There is never an end to this kind of 
modernization and improvement. The machine that was good 
enough yesterday is never good enough for tomorrow. The 
hunt for cost-saving techniques must be continuous. This must 
be a principal objective to make us more competitive. 

In these ways industry can move effectively in this com- 
petitive arena which will decide the world’s champions in the 
60's and 70's. 

What of the situation in government? What can be done 
in this area to make our nation more competitive? A great 
deal, to be sure. The American businessman looks almost im- 
mediately toward better depreciation allowances in our tax laws. 
Actually, the costs of plant and equipment are outrunning de- 
preciation allowances in American industry by 8 billion dollars 
a year. The total bill for capital replacement not covered by 
depreciation since the end of World War II in America is 
estimated at 5O billions of dollars. Just think what wonderful 
new plants this money could have built for American industry 
over the years, to compete with the brand-new plants overseas! 

Second, our government must have a new look at over-all 
taxes as they affect the business and industrial community. In 
the light of foreign competition, are we placing an undue cost 
burden on industry by our taxation policies? I believe we are 
at the point in our national life where higher tax rates would 
further hamper private initiative and private investment. A 
great many types of business transactions and goods are now 
subject to one or more indirect taxes—in addition to the direct 
levies. The Tax Foundation says that in 1958 Federal, state, and 
local governments took one dollar of every four out of the 
nation’s income. This burden cannot grow without injury to 
the nation’s economy; it must be lifted if the economy is to 
surge ahead. 

Assistance to new industries must be provided in the tax 
laws of the land—as it is in numerous countries overseas. It 
is too late, I am sure you will agree, to spend large sums of 
money on area development programs after tens of plants 
have left the area for greener pastures in other parts of the 
country or overseas. Some local and state governments, in 
seeking to attract new industry, offer substantial tax assistance. 
I believe that we must have more of this in the light of what 
we face in the future. 

To fight foreign competitive fire with fire-power of our own, 
labor must recognize the problem. Industry and the working 
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man are riding in the same boat. If it is to be kept afloat in 
this country, the greatest cooperation is a matter of life and 
death. 

Talk about a 32-hour-week with 40-hour pay is, at this 
juncture in world economic affairs, completely absurd. The idea 
is impossible in the face of present world conditions, for any 
industry that I know of. The scheme, as proposed, would 
increase employment costs by 25% when foreign employment 
costs are at the present time 25% or less of the U. S. scale. The 
increase alone of such a scheme would amount to more than 
the total employment costs in many of the countries with which 
we are competing. 

The principal advantage enjoyed by our foreign competitors 
is in the lower unit cost of labor. Japanese steelworkers get 
41 cents an hour; in West Germany they receive 70 cents; in 
England, 89 cents; and in France, 69 cents. These wage-per- 
hour figures do not include fringe benefits, some of which are 
paid by governments in those countries and in turn are tax- 
supported, so they do not represent the total employment cost. 
The total employment cost, however, probably does not exceed 
$1-per-hour, even in the highest paid nations, so it would still 
be about one-fourth of ours. 

The American worker's fringe benefits alone, in steel, exceed 
the highest total wage rate of a foreign steelworker. During the 
past five years more than $1000 per individual, on the average, 
has been paid in yearly wage supplements in the American steel 
industry—for insurance, pensions, social security, unemploy- 
ment compensation, SUB, vacations, and holidays. This amount 
has increased 51 times since 1947. 

With these facts in mind—it is difficult to see how a 32- 
hour-week with 40-hours pay—taising the costs of American 
industry by 25%, would protect the job of the American 
workingman. Such an increase alone, I repeat, would be more 
than the total wages of workmen in many nations that compete 
with us. Unfortunately, many well-meaning people believe that 
this is possible. 

Further, problems involving work rules must be resolved in 
American industry. To maintain present high wages there is no 
answer except to increase productivity. Restrictive work prac- 
tices, which in effect levy unnecessary costs on American 
production, have no place in a dynamic, aggressive, competitive 
American system. 

Labor leaders who impose industry patterns on area industry 
should think twice about this need of lower costs in their 
industries. Area employment opportunities are destroyed when 
imposed wage patterns force non-industry companies to leave 
for more economically-attractive sections of the country. In- 
dustry pattern settlements, imposing unnecessary costs on many 
manufacturing plants inside and outside the industry, exert an 
inhibiting influence on management’s incentive to expand old 
plants or to establish mew ones. This results in the loss of 
jobs for union members—and scores upon scores of examples 
can be given of how this has affected American industry from 
coast to coast. 

The loss of jobs also sometimes occurs where union-manage- 
ment relations becomes inflexible because of master contract 
situations. In many cases, different types of business are covered 
under the umbrella of a master contract, the result of agree- 
ment, negotiation, or imposition. When the economics of the 
situation change and it becomes necessary to remove a unit, 
or several units, from under a master contract—for their very 
survival—the inflexibility manifests itself; the union stands on 
principle; and management is thwarted in its efforts to keep a 
manufacturing unit going. 

We have an example right within our own company— 
Allegheny Ludlum. In one of our mergers, we acquired a stain- 
less steel foundry in Buffalo. This foundry has been operated 
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for 20 odd years—employing a total of about 150 persons, 
with 110 of them being members of the United Steelworkers 
union. Because of the nature of the foundry business, because 
of its age, and for other reasons, the Buffalo Foundry in recert 
years has been something of a marginal operation for our 
company. We managed to make a small profit in some years; 
while in other years we operated at a loss. 

Following the end of the steel strike of 1959, our company 
approached the United Steelworkers with a proposal affecting 
the Buffalo foundry. Labor rates at the foundry were higher 
than in competing foundries under contract with the USW, 
as our rates were at the steel mill rather than the foundry 
scale. We proposed that the foundry be taken out from under 
the master contract our Corporation has with the Steelworkers 
Union; that the contract termination date be extended beyond 
the expiration date of our master agreement; and that two 
7-cents-an-hour wage increases be stretched over a longer 
period of time. 

We proposed no reduction in the current pay of the men 
nor in any of the benefits they were receiving. We believed 
that if the union would agree, competing foundries, many of 
them also represented by the Steelworkers Union, would in 
time close the 35-cent-an-hour gap between our employment 
costs and theirs. If this cooperation with the union could be 
achieved, we proposed to make an investment of half a million 
dollars in new equipment. Thus the foundry would become 
more competitive and the jobs of the men would be more 
secure. 

Our purpose in proposing that the foundry be taken out of 
the master steel agreement, aside from the rate matter, was 
to eliminate the most troublesome problem affecting this 
foundry. Everytime the steel industry was struck by the Steel- 
workers Union, the Buffalo foundry also was closed down by 
them—although competitive foundries were not affected. Our 
customers, upon threat of strike, would pull their patterns 
out of our foundry and place them elsewhere. Six months after 
the 1959 strike had ended only 50% of the 500-odd patterns 
had been returned by customers to our foundry. This repre- 
sents a substantial loss of business. Repeated time after time, 
in one strike situation after another, it meant a steady de- 
terioration of our foundry’s ability to serve its customers. Our 
competitors were not struck and their employment costs were 
lower than ours. Even though they were represented in many 
cases by the same Steelworkers Union, the others were under 
a foundry contract and our foundry was under the Corporation 
master contract. 


The union refused this request of ours and the Corporation 
is right now in the process of closing down this facility. 
Ironically, this all has transpired at a time when the Buffalo 
Foundry was enjoying one of its better business years. Yet at 
the end of this year the Buffalo Foundry will cease to exist— 
150 jobs will not be there, and 110 union members will have 
no jobs with Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation. 


This tragedy has been repeated throughout the United States 
as numerous fabricating companies have had to close up shop 
or move to different areas. 


The pattern of continuous wage increases in the United 
States is coming to a close, too. There is great pressure on 
selling prices, as we noted earlier, and if selling prices cannot 
go up, employment costs cannot go up either. Certainly not 
without devastating effect on the industry and its workers alike. 

Labor must also recognize, I believe, that taxes in any 
form are a cost of doing business in America today—and one 
of the items that can price us out of the market place. Increases 
in taxes, for whatever reason, can cause the exporting of jobs, 
just as increases in hourly rates can, because they increase costs. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


There will come a time, and it may be sooner than some think, 
when enlightened, responsible labor union leadership will resist 
the imposition of additional taxes on industry. As 4 matter of 
fact, labor union leadership can be the most effective force in 
facing up to our mutual problem of lower costs in industry. 
Union leadership is now strong in its position and has wide 
influence. It thus can take affirmative steps in resolving this 
important problem, for I am sure that the complete community 
of interest which lies between the workingman and his em- 
ployer is now being more widely understood by all. As the 
employer succeeds, the economic well-being, the opportunity, 
and the security of the employee also increase. Union leader- 
ship certainly knows this to be true, and its most effective 
role in the next decade will be to find wider areas of coopera- 
tion with management for the attainment of our mutual goal: 
the continuing sound improvement in the lot of the working- 
man. 

Over-riding the whole business of our new, permanent, 
changed world situation in business, of course, is the problem 
of foreign exchange. This is a problem which may be com- 
pelling, so far as industry, labor and government are concerned. 
This involves the integrity of the dollar. The American dollar 
has eroded in purchasing power, steadily and in an unspectacu- 
lar manner, over many years. The erosion was given impetus in 
the First and Second World Wars, in the Depression, and in 
the labor union victories of the postwar era. This has resulted 
in a loss of purchasing power for the dollar of 50% since 
1940. Our money supply is 74 times as large as it was in 1880 
—and far in excess of the growth of production or population 
over that period of time. 

For the first time since 1918, we have a problem of foreign 
exchange, and a serious one it is, too. Dr. Gabriel Hauge, 
Chairman of the Finance Committee of the Manufacturers 
Trust Company of New York, told the American Bankers 
Association on September 30: “With brief exceptions during 
the Korean War and the Suez Crisis, the United States has 
run an unfavorable balance of payments since 1949. In the 
last two years the adverse balance has been large, running $3.7 
billions in 1959. Yet we did not lose this amount in gold. 
Foreigners were willing to increase their holdings of short-term 
dollar assets, which now total more than $17 billions.” 

Our balance of payments in foreign exchange deficits are 
the result of many transactions that can be summarized as fol- 
lows: we must pay for imported goods and services, for military 
aid we give to foreign countries, for economic support we 
give to our friends and to underdeveloped nations, for capital 
investment in foreign countries by American business or by 
government, and support for all our personnel in foreign bases 
throughout the world in support of our Cold War defense 
objectives. 

To pay for these, we receive foreign exchange for the goods 
and services that we export, we get income from our foreign 
investments, we receive interest and repayment on loans we 
have made to foreign governments, and we receive payment 
for travel and purchases of tourists in the United States from 
foreign nations. Accordingly, if we wish to improve our 
balance of payments we must increase our exports or decrease 
our imports or cut down the aid we give to foreign nations, 
both in the military and economic spheres. 


To go back to Dr. Hauge: “One reason they (the foreigners) 
kept their funds in dollars,” he said in that speech before the 
Bankers, “and did not demand gold was that interest rates in 
the United States were attractive to them. They are not as 
attractive now. In June, when the Bank of England raised its 
discount rate to 6% and the West German Bundesbank raised 
its rate to 5%, the European money markets became more 
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attractive to investors. (France, on the other hand, has just 
lowered its rediscount rate, which may lead to reduced pressures 
temporarily. ) 

“As a result of interest arbitrage operations, millions have 
been flowing out of the New York money market. In the 
hands of sensible men who understand and believe in the 
function of flexible interest rates, this nation can continue to 
conduct a monetary policy consonant with our changing domes- 
tic situation, even though it cannot be done altogether without 
regard for the balance of payments. 

“Domestic interest rates must move in step internationally. 
Rates of interest are among numerous influences determining 
domestic price levels. Rates pegged low, maintained by ex- 
cessive increases in the money supply, in turn lead to excessive 
demands for loan funds, applying almost irresistible pressure 
on price levels. In many lines we are now in danger of pricing 
ourselves out of export markets, and domestic markets as well. 
In some commodities we may already have lost out. Even to 
hold our own, the balance of pressures should be against higher 
domestic prices. And holding our own is not enough: the 
anticipated deficit in the balance of payments for 1960—$2.5 
to 3 billions—is intolerable in the long run.” 

“If we lose our trading position,” Dr. Hauge continues, “and 
the dollar declines as an international reserve currency, foreign- 
ers will tend to cash their dollar claims; gold will tend to flow 
out; and we will be forced to curtail our vital overseas military 
and economic commitments. The mark, the pound, yes even the 
ruble, may take the place of the doliar, and other nations will 
fill the vacuum in our overseas military and economic under- 
takings. The dollar is in constant competition with other strong 
currencies. In the economic world, it is the strong that prevail.” 

Obviously, whatever we can do to make ourselves more 
competitive by lowering our manufacturing costs helps main- 
tain the integrity of our dollar—and helps us farther along in 
our Cold War problem. The Presidential election campaign we 
are currently being exposed to is being carried on in the 
shadow of this vital problem of foreign exchange. In fact, 
this was the reason for Dr. Hauge’s speech, from which I have 
quoted at length and to which I will soon refer again. 

We already have heard high interest rates and tight money 
being blamed for limiting the growth of the American 
economy in recent years. Yet as Dr. Hauge points out, “interest 
rates are prices for loan funds, reflecting conditions of supply 
and demand but not causing them. The price for money does 
not set the pace of progress. Japan, with interest rates much 
higher than ours, is growing much faster, for example, than 
Russia.” 

Dr. Hauge continues: “If money rates in this country should 
be forced to artificially low levels by cheap money dogmatists 
come to high public office, our gold losses could be heavy and 
the consequences severe.” 

We are also hearing a great deal about National Growth, 
and since this affects both our dollar and our foreign trade 
position, I would like to quote the authoritative Dr. Hauge 
once more: 

“On this subject of growth there are currently two extreme 
views. One, which I shall call neo-stagnationist, claims that 
we already have more material possessions than are good for 
us, and deplores our greedy grasping for additional super- 
fluities, goaded on by advertising Svengalis. Our main need, in 
their view, is a better distribution of production, more public 
amenities and social services, fewer tailfins and concert tickets, 
hi-fi, and TV, books and bubblegum.-I do not know the 
impact of the neo-stagnationists on the sale of private luxuries 
such as concert tickets and college courses, but large numbers 
of consumers have already turned their backs on tailfins, with 
evident consequences in Pittsburgh and Detroit. 
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“At the other extreme of the controversy are growth addicts, 
speed demons who want to press full speed ahead and damn 
the costs or consequences. They have an insatiable appetite for 
more of everything. Being sensitive to the accusation of crass 
materialism, they sometimes plead for national glory or 
national greatness rather than individual affluence. They urge 
us then to produce our bounty not for ourselves but for the 
less affluent, at home and abroad; or to build public monu- 
ments; or for armaments. 

“The sharply different views of stagnationists and growth 
addicts are frequently confused. Yet they call for radically 
different policies. To shift the balance of spending from private 
needs to public wants, to substitute public for private satis- 
factions, it is sufficient to persuade a majority and the job is 
done. Accelerated growth, however, does not follow auto- 
matically from a majority vote or a policy decision. It requires 
incentives, invention, investment, savings, and sweat. Few of 
these can be provided by Congressional resolution, or a 
Presidential candidate's exhortation. 

“Since most of us are neither stagnationists nor growth 
addicts, but occupy a middle ground, we are concerned with 
attaining a strongly growing economy, that is stable. Flexible 
interest rates are a useful weapon for stability of price levels, 
production and employment. 

“In boom times, interest rates should be permitted to rise, 
as demands for funds press on available supplies. In slow times, 
when investment demand is deficient, interest rates should be 
encouraged to ease. Flexible interest rates can dampen the 
booms and thereby moderate slumps; fixed interest rates 
aggravate both. 

“Siren voices have urged us, as in the words of a currently 
retiring member of the United States Senate, ‘to place a sound 
people above a sound currency, to value money in terms of 
men, instead of putting a dollar-tag on common humanity. 
But would everyone, or anyone, be better off were our currency 
unsound?” 

A careful consideration of our problem of foreign exchange 
would seem to indicate that if we are to maintain our position 
as leader of the free world we will be compelled to carry on our 
own affairs in such a way as to protect the integrity of the 
dollar. 

Any inflationary, or dollar-eroding moves of other kinds, 
would certainly hasten the flight of gold from our shores and 
doubtless bring us face-to-face with a dollar crisis. Neither 
government, industry, nor worker can possibly benefit from 
such a situation. 

Certainly we cannot /egislate national growth; we cannot 
lower production costs by increasing taxes. And for the benefit 
of one of our Presidential candidates, I would like to point 
out that an increase in social security taxes is a tax increase on 
the producer and the worker alike! 

We cannot lift ourselves by our bootstraps by tinkering 
with the interest rates and by increasing the amount of money 
in circulation—without the risk of a quick and serious effect 
on our holdings of gold and on the integrity of the dollar and 
our position in the continuing cold war. 

I fear that most of the easy ways to achieve national eco- 
nomic greatness and compete in the new industrialized world 
are gone. Difficult as it may be, it would appear that foreign 
competition and loss of markets mean that we must at last 
face up to the fact that long-term achievement can be obtained 
only by incentive, invention, savings, sweat—and hard and 
continuous work. 

There is a bright future ahead, brighter than any we have 
even imagined, if ye place our problems in perspective and if 
we go forward together in a spirit of mutual understanding of 
this formidable task. 
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VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Trial By Headlines 
“FAIR PROCEDURE CODE” FOR CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 
By G. F. ROLL, Director of Public Relations, Smith Kline & French Laboratories, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Delivered before the Rotary Club of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, October 12, 1960 


ROBABLY all of you here know at least vaguely that the 
pharmaceutical industry has recently been under investiga- 
tion by a Senate Committee headed by Estes Kefauver. 

But I would venture to bet that very few of you have any 
real idea of what actually went on at the Kefeuver Committee 
hearings. Certainly no one who has depended on the press, 
radio and TV for his knowledge of the hearings has anything 
but a distorted and incomplete view of them. This is not the 
fault of the public, nor the fault of the press. It is the direct 
result of the way Senator Kefauver and his staff conducted the 
hearings. 

I do not mean, in any way, to condemn congressional hear- 
ings as such. The intention of such hearings, as you know, is to 
develop accurate, unbiased information for the purpose of 
writing legislation. There have been many congressional in- 
vestigations, soberly, honestly and objectively conducted, which 
have led to the enactment of new and beneficial laws. 

There have also been, unfortunately, other congressional in- 
vestigations which, through the suspension of the rules of fair 
play of reasonable behavior, and of simple honesty, have be- 
come arbitrary prosecutions. 

The outstanding characteristic of the Kefauver hearings was 
a continuing series of carefully engineered headlines accom- 
panied by sensational news stories, many of which have had 
little or no relation to the facts involved. As yet, the story be- 
hind the headlines has not been told. 

Today I would like to tell you at least part of the story of 
the Kefauver hearings. I invite your close attention because this 
could be yowr story. 

Let me first expose the tactics of the Senator and his staff. 
Second, I will give you an accurate description of the pharma- 
ceutical industry which is the target. Third, I will suggest what 
this means to you, the Rotarians of Philadelphia. Fourth, and 
finally, let me offer a few observations on what this means for 
all of us. 

The Kefauver hearings on the prescription drug industry 
were ostensibly intended to investigate “administered prices.” 
I have tried to find out what “administered prices” are, but most 
economists seem to disagree on their definition. Certainly the 
Senator has never explained them adequately. However, it is 
not important, since “administered prices” were only mentioned 
once or twice, in passing, throughout the proceedings. 

Instead, here is what has happened. Even before the hearings 
began, Senator Kefeuver announced that drug prices were too 
high. He did not say that they might be too high, or that he 
had reason to believe that they were too high, nor did he ask #f 
they were too high—he just said they were too high—period. 
He then set out—through the expenditure of thousands of man- 
hours and taxpayers’ dollars—to prove it. Senator Hruska, a 
minority member of the committee, protested this approach by 
saying that the attitude of the Senator and his staff was, in 
effect, this: “We know the answer we want. Now let's go out 
and get some facts to support the answer we want.” 

That is an accurate description of the strategy of the hear- 
ings. As to the methods thus used to support preconceived con- 
clusions, they have made eminent jurists, lawyers, and legisla- 
tors shudder. 

As I said, the main feature of the hearings is what might be 
called trial by headlines. Trial and, I might add, conviction. 
How was this done? The technique was the same throughout. 


A sensational accusation is made in the hearing room, by a 
committee-selected witness, just in time for newspaper dead- 
lines. The refutation is held up until the newspapers are no 
longer interested. In some cases, this was late at night when the 
press had long since given up and gone home. 

I will give you a couple of examples: 

The president of one small drug house testified that his 
price for a given steroid was only about one-fifth that of one 
of the leading companies. Robbery! If this small firm could 
sell at such a low price and still make money, obviously the big 
firms were profiteering in human misery. 

Reporters rushed from the room, with their story for the day. 
Later, under cross examination, the president of the small firm 
revealed that his price was low because he had a research staff 
of only four or five, had no selling personnel, did not even do 
his own manufacturing, sold only in bulk, and had none of 
the overhead and sales costs of the large company. He said, 
further, and I emphasize this, thar if he had the same expenses 
and performed the same services as the large company, he 
would have to sell at substantially the same price to stay in 
business. 

I do not know of one newspaper which carried this refuta- 
tion, although the majority had carried the original false and 
misleading charge. 

In another instance, during the session on oral antidiabetic 
drugs, the results of this technique were considerably more 
serious. As was so often the case, the hearings had strayed far 
afield—no connection whatever with “administered prices”"— 
and were questioning the safety of one of the antidiabetic 
drugs. At this point, a hostile witness, brought in by the com- 
mittee, stated that there were 43 deaths during the clinical test- 
ing of the drug. The president of the company which manu- 
factures the drug took over the floor to point out that although 
this charge was untrue, the press had already left the hearing 
room to file the story. He was subsequently shown to be ab- 
solutely right on both counts. 

In this incident, it was not only the drug company that 
suffered. As the committee's minority counsel pointed out, 
such testimony could “scare the daylights” out of the 60,000 
diabetics using the drug with perfect safety. Later, indignant 
telegrams, letters, and reports from doctors and medical so- 
cieties all over the country showed that in a large number of 
cases that is exactly what happened. Here we have not only 
trial by headlines but also a cruel and unjustified disservice to 
a large group of sick people. 

Another of the techniques employed in the hearings was 
bringing to the stand carefully chosen witnesses whose chief 
common denominator seemed to be that they all had pet 
grievances to air concerning our present medical system. One 
such was a doctor from the middle west. The doctor is some- 
thing of a hobbyist—he collects direct mail pieces from drug 
companies, he tabulates them, he weighs them, and he com- 
plains about them. 

The doctor testified that in 1957 Smith Kline & French sent 
out a mailing of samples of its drugs to 150,000 doctors. He 
computed the value of the samples at about $20 each and, with 
postage added, he estimated the cost of the mailing at over 
$3 mallion. 

What he was actually talking about—although it was not 
revealed until a week Jater when the hearings had gone on to 
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other matters and the press had lost interest—was an SK&F 
mailing to only six thousand doctors who had just hung out 
their shingles. We do this every year to introduce SK&F drugs 
to new doctors and we consider it well worth the $100,000— 
not $3 million—it costs. 

An indication of the lengths to which Kefauver and his staff 
were willing to go in the process of headline-hunting appeared 
on the very first day of the hearings. 

It consisted of accusing the industry of astronomical profits 
in terms of so-called mark-ups, in percentages up in the thou- 
sands—anywhere from 1118 per cent to 10,000 per cent. This 
was based upon a brand new accounting formula—raw ma- 
terial costs versus sales prices. The formula assumed that there 
were no research costs (presumably drugs discovered and de- 
veloped themselves), no manufacturing costs (they made 
themselves ), no packaging or quality control costs (they did 
this themselves ), and that they promoted, sold, and distributed 
themselves, free of taxes, overhead, plant investment, and ad- 
ministration Costs. 

By now you should have a notion of how the hearings were 
conducted. What I would like to do next is to contrast some of 
the accusations as they appeared in the news media, with the 
real situations to which they apply. The transcript of the hear- 
ings, in the months in which they have been going on, has 
built up into thousands of pages. Don’t worry, I'm not going to 
try to cover all of it. But 1 would like to discuss a few of the 
more important accusations—the published charges and the un- 
publicized refutations. 

Let us take up the matter of profits. The accusations of astro- 
nomical and mythical mark-ups were eventually abandoned— 
mainly because of protests from the minority members of the 
committee. But the industry was still persistently charged 
with making too much money and, hence, charging too much 
for its products. There were attempts to prove this in many 
ways. One of these was to take the profit level of a single drug 
or a single company in a single peak year and project it for the 
entire industry. This straw man has been knocked down time 
and time again in the hearing room, yet each time it goes down 
it is picked up and put on its feet again for another try. 

In actuality, the industry profit average over the past ten 
years has not been any 22, 25, or 27 per cent as alleged by the 
Kefauver staff. It has been 12.3 per cent of sales. Although 
somewhat higher than the general industrial average, it is in 
no way excessive for a high-risk industry, which the drug in- 
dustry is. The pharmaceutical industry must take enormous 
gambles if it is to discover and develop the new drugs that are 
one reason why this country is the healthiest in the world. 

Such risks are not mere talk. Merck, for example, who first 
made cortisone available to a host of sufferers from a large 
number of diseases, put $25 million into that effort. And, 
throughout most of the time this vast sum of money was being 
spent—or gambled—the company not only did not know if 
cortisone could actually be produced—it did not know of what 
use it would be, if any, when and if they were able to isolate 
and manufacture it. 

Lederle spent more than $12 million developing a strain of 
oral polio vaccine over a period of years. Recently the govern- 
ment approved the use of oral vaccine, but not this company’s 
strain. That's a lot of money to kiss goodbye; but there you are. 

It is for such reasons—and these are no isolated cases—that 
the drug industry needs healthy profits. You cannot develop 
new drugs by plowing back profits you have not made. 

As to prices, no one to date has been able to define just how 
high “too high” is. But certainly, if you take prescription drug 
prices in relation to other commodities, they have risen less 
than any other important group of products. 

Dr. John M. Firestone, Professor of Economics of the City 
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College of New York, has developed a wholesale price index 
covering only prescription drugs. His index shows that from 
1949 to the present the wholesale price of ethical pharmaceu- 
ticals has declined by more than 7 per cent. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics index shows an over-all wholesale price rise of 
20 per cent for the same period, pretty good evidence that the 
drug industry has mot only resisted but, in its own backyard, 
has reversed the inflationary trend. 

Again on prices, the American prescription drug industry 
was repeatedly castigated during the hearings because prices 
here are usually higher than those abroad. 

This made excellent anti-industry propaganda and was very 
productive of headlines. It is, however, the sheerest nonsense. 

What was completely ignored is the fact that 90 per cent of 
the drugs sold by American concerns in foreign countries are 
made in those countries. Their costs are based on local wage 
and price scales, which are always far lower than ours. That 
being the case, naturally the prices are also usually lower than 
they are here. Even so, the American consumer still has the 
advantage over his foreign brethren. For, although he may pay 
a higher retail price for a given drug, he has to work fewer 
hours for it than the citizen of any other country in the world. 

For instance, to buy an average prescription of SK&F's 
chlorpromazine, at average wages, an American will have to 
work two hours and eighteen minutes. A German must work 
more than three hours, an Italian nearly five hours, a Japanese 
seven-and-a-half hours, and so on, down the wage scale. 

Ironically, in later hearings, the industry's rebuttal on foreign 
prices was underlined and reinforced by the testimony of a 
committee witness, Rear Admiral William L. Knickerbocker, 
Head of the Military Medical Supply Agency. The MMSA 
chief testified that he has been buying an antibiotic, tetracy- 
cline, in Italy for about half what it costs here. Senator Kefauver 
wanted to know why U. S. manufacturers could not match the 
Italian prices. Anyone in this audience who has been trying to 
meet foreign competition would have been happy to answer 
him—and very simply: Italian costs for labor and materials are 
vastly lower. 

But in the case of prescription drugs there happens to be 
another factor: the Italians have no patent protection for 
pharmaceutical products and thus are allowed to pirate any- 
body's drug without permission or payment of royalties. The 
Senator forbade any criticism of this practice. 

The Senator doesn’t seem to like patents. He has frequently 
suggested—by implication, at least-—that there should be com- 
pulsory licensing of drug patents to all comers. I don’t propose 
to make an elaborate argument for our patent system; actually, 
most people would agree that its stimulus to progress over 160 
years is a record without equal. 

The patent system is designed to foster inventiveness by 
making, for a limited period, the rewards of an invention the 
property of the inventor. Without this protection, there is 
little stimulus to invent. By the same token, if those drug com- 
panies which do no research of their own—the so-called coat- 
tail riders—were allowed to feed indiscriminately on the re- 
search efforts of other firms, it would not be long until pharma- 
ceutical research and discovery would grind to a halt, not only 
from lack of incentive but also from economic necessity. 

Our industry is also accused simultaneously of excessive 
competition and of monopoly. First we are told that our ex- 
penditures on advertising and promotion are too high. Such 
expenditures are a direct result of intense competition. Then 
the industry is accused of monopoly, which can only exist when 
competition is lacking. 

As far as advertising and promotion expenditures are con- 
cerned, the “too high” is necessarily a matter of opinion. We 
spend as much as we must, to compete and, being business men, 
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we certainly don’t want to spend more than this. 

The monopoly charge disintegrates upon examination. This 
industry has far less concentration than a large number of 
other industries. No company, as a matter of fact, has as much 
as 10 per cent of the total business. 

It would be perfectly possible to go on almost indefinitely, 
outlining and answering the various examples of dangerous 
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nonsense that have come out of the hearings. But I think I 
have covered enough so that the nature and hazards of the 
situation are quite plain. Here we have an elected legislator 
mounting an all-out attack on an industry, for his own reasons. 
Don't forget that the Senator used the drug investigation as 
ammunition in his Tennessee victory this past August. Does 
this justify his attack on an industry that has made, is making, 
and I hope will continue to make, vast contributions to our 
national health and well-being? 

In the attempts to discredit the industry, the long list of its 
accomplishments has been studiously disregarded. Let me men- 
tion a few: the discovery and development of the B complex 
vitamins, the sulfas, broad spectrum antibiotics, antipsychotic 
drugs, steroids, and drugs effective in the treatment of TB. This 
is only a small part of the list. 

The tragedy of the Kefauver hearings is that the Senator 
missed a great opportunity. No industry is perfect, and all ex- 
perience to some degree or another, abuses and excesses. The 
drug industry is no exception. As we know it today, it is one 
of the youngest in the country and it has grown with incredible 
speed. Under these circumstances, a fair, unbiased, and objec- 
tive examination of the industry could have been of great 
value to us and to the public, but the headlined “revelations” 
about the drug industry have served little useful purpose. 

Many of you may ask, at this point, why I have gone on at 
such length. There are two reasons: First, we in the drug in- 
dustry are, quite naturally, eager to get the true story of the 
hearings before the public. The second reason, even more im- 
portant, is to sound, as they used to say, the tocsin, the alarm. 
There is a lesson and a threat for all business in the Kefauver 
hearings. 

PRINTERS’ INK, for years the universally respected journal 
of advertising and marketing, began in August a comprehen- 
sive and revealing two-part story. This report said: “What a large 
segment of the business community has failed to realize is that 
the Kefauver investigation is aimed not just at the drug in- 
dustry but at basic marketing practices common to many in- 
dustries .. . the end Kefauver is aiming for obviously threatens 
the very structure of our economic and marketing systems.” 

As businessmen, you must anticipate the day when your 
turn will come in Washington. To prevent trial by headlines 
you must start now to build public understanding of what your 
business is doing for the public good. You must also teach 
the American people to recognize unfounded and outrageous 
accusations and laugh them into silence. 

And finally, may I suggest you have the responsibility to 
join with your fellow businessmen in seeking fair play in the 
halls of Congress. PRINTERS’ INK has pointed the way. They 
have reported the very own words of Senator Kevauver who 
in 1956 called for legislation to insure fair play in Congression- 
al investigations. His ground rules were good ones. PRINTERS’ 
INK has called on all business to join in a campaign to enact 
such proposals, They suggest setting up a “Fair Play Action 
Committee” that would work for the adoption of a Fair Pro- 
cedures Code in Congress. The code would cover rules for ap- 
pointing committees, for selecting staff, for scheduling meet- 
ings, for releasing testimony, for rights of cross-examination, 
and so on. Should not your Advertising Department be aware 
of this program and participating in it? Should not your adver- 
tising agency likewise join in the work of this committee? 
Should not your management endorse these efforts? 

These three actions, I submit, are the minimum you must 
take if you wish to avoid the “trial by headlines.” 

Although it has been used to the point where it has become 
hackneyed, there is a quotation from John Donne which is 
most apt here, with which I would like to close, “and therefore 
never send to know for whom the bell tolls: it tolls for thee.” 
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